























=7 IT WAS SURPRISED TO GET YOUR 


I CAME = SOON AS I COULD. 














BY THE WAY, BARNY, 
GO PAST THE FLORIST. 
I WANT TO STOP 
THERE AGAIN. 


many 
ty of 




















LUCKILY, 
ON THE OTHER SIDE OF 


THOSE SHRUBS I MUST ff 
A FOLLOW THEM — WH- 77 : 


I LEFT MY CAR Vai 








THE PRISON INMATES 
IT'S THE MATRON 'S 
SON: 











SHORTY, HOW OFTEN 
HAVE I: TOLD ey 


NOT TO MAKE THEM _ K\ 
HOMEMADE CIGARETS 

S CAR? YOU GET 
THAT TOBACCO ALL OVER 

















\\ MEANWHILE 7, 
YEAH, MEASLES.Y OUGHT TO BE 
THAT WAS THE \THERE WAS ABOUT 
MOST FLOWERS] TEN GRAND WORTH. 


I EVER SAW. THE BOYS ALL 
CAME THROUGH, OKAY. 











, BUT, MEASLES, I 
CAN’T STAND CIGARS. 
THEY MAKE ME 





7 LISTEN, BUD, I DION’T ¥ 
ALIKE THE WAY YOU MADE 








BUT YOU’RE A Sd 
DETECTIVE. wHy TO STOP HIM 
DIDNT YOU STOP / THERES BIG GAME 
vond YOu STAYED AT THE END OF 

} THERE IN E H IN H 
BOILER ROOM AND )» er THis wus 
s _HUNDRED. / 




















FASTER, BARNY. STHATS WHAT WE'VE BEEN 
SAY WHERE'S) TRYING TO TELL 
SHORTY? YOU, MEASLES. THAT) 
CIGAR MADE HIM 
SICK, HE STEPPED 
OUT OF THE CAR 
; a LE YOUWERE INSIDE 





(Courtesy Chi, Trib. New York News Syndicate, Inc.,‘Distributed Thru CNS) 


TURN THIS BUGG 
AROUND, atiade 
Bm WERE GOING BACK 
FOR SHORTY 











HOLLYWOOD QUIZ | 


ee 


IT’S VERY LIKELY THAT you don’t know all the new stars who have risen 
to the top in Hollywood the past two or three years. But if you were a dyed-in- 
the-wool movie-goer before the war—particularly when you were a kid—you'll 
know the majority of these film folk. No clues are given under the pictures because 
that would make it too easy—or would it? 


WHAT WITH ONE THING and another, you may not have kept in touch With 


what's going on in the world. Here’s a chance to find out. There are 15 Questions 
below on a variety of subjects. They aren't easy. Each question counts five Points 
and when there is more than one answer to a question, figure what each par 
counts. A score above 60 makes you a genius. 


1. Identify by name: (a) The Shape; 
(b) The Voice; (c) The Body; (d) The 
Face. 

2. Name D-day for the following in- 
vasions: (a) North Africa: ‘b) Sicily: 
(c) 5th Army in Italy; (d) Anzio; (e) 
southern France. 

3. Symbolic of field liaison between 
Allied forces in Italy and the Red 
Army was Field Marshal Alexander's 
recent meeting with: (a) Zhukov; (b) 
Malinovsky; (c) Tolbukhin. 

4. Big Three conference sites have 
included: (a) Malta; (b) Teheran; (c) 
Casablanca; (d) Algiers; ‘e) Mogaung; 
(f) San Francisco; (g) Yalta; (f) Lon- 
don. 

5. What cities spawned: (a) The 
Purple Gang; (b) Murder, Inc.; (c) 
“Legs” Diamond; (d) The Volpe Gang? 

3. Identify five out of seven of these 
nicknames with a combat division: 
(a) Buffalos; (b) Red Arrow Division; 
(c) Thunderbirds; (d) Custer Division: 
(e) Blue and Grey; (f) Powder River; 
(g) Texas Division. 

7. One of the names of the movie 
stars listed does not belong in the 
group. Which is it? (a) Lupe Velez; 
(b) Thelma Todd; (c) Madge Evans; 
(d) Carole Lombard. 

8. In what campaigns did these TFs 
figure: (a) Task Force Butler; (b) Mars 
Task Force; (c) Merrill’s Marauders; 
(d) Task Force Allen. : 

9. Almost anyone back home would 
link the following names with one war- 
front: Noland Norgaard, Farnsworth 
Fowle, Rita Hume, Aldo Forte. Which 
front? 

10. Name the living ex-kings of: (a) 
England; (b) Albania; (c) Greece. 


11. Two names don’t belong among 
the following. Which ones? ‘a) Golden 
Book; (b) Harper’s; (c) Collier's: (4g, 
Friday; ‘e) The Atlantic Monthly. 

12. Complete the following: (a) Lay. 
rence of ——; (b) Wingate of ——: (¢, 
Charles of ——. 

13. One of Hollywood's pinup queens 
was the victim of a recent hunting ar. 
cident. Of course it’s: (a) France 
Farmer; (b) Sue Carol; (c) Susan Pe. 
ters; (d) Tala Birell. 

14. Name the commanders of: (g 
15th Army Group; (b) 6th Army Group 
(c) 5th Army Group; ‘d) MTOUSA 

15. Three of the following topfligh 
military leaders died or were listed a 
missing in recent weeks. They were 
(a) Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer: ‘bj 
Maj. Gen. Edward M. Watson: ‘c) Py: 
Sad Sack; (d) General Ivan D. Chern- 
yakhovsky; (‘e) Lt. Gen. Walter 
Krueger: (f) Lt. Gen. Millard F. Har- 
man; (g) General Joseph Stilwell. 


PUZZLE ANSWERS 


1. (a) Frances Vorne; (b) Frank Sinatr 
Marie McDonald; (d) Anita Colby. 2 
8; (b) July 9; (c) Sept. 9; (dad) Jan. 22 
15. 3. Tolbukhin. 4. Teheran, Casablanca 
5. (a) Detroit; (b) Brooklyn; ‘c) New 
Pittsburgh. 6. (a) 92nd; (b) 32nd 
85th; ‘e) 29th; (f) Qlst; (g) 36th 
Evans, the only one now living. 8 
France; (b) Burma; (c) Burma; ‘4d 
All are war correspondents in Italy 10 
of Windsor: (b) Zog; (c) George. 11 
"Golden Book”” and "Friday" suspended pub- 
lication some years ago. 12. (a) Arabia; (bd 
burma; (c) The Ritz. 13 Susan Peters. 14. (4) 
Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark; (b) Lt. Gen. Jacob 
Devers; (c) Lt. Gen. Lucien K. Truscott Jr; 
(d) Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney. 15. Mi 
Gen, Edward M. Watson; Genera) Ivan D 
Chernyakhovsky and Lt. Gen. Millard F. He 
mon. 









































By Pfc. CHARLES D. JACOBSON 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 


ACROSS 
Soft drink. 
Relates. 
First man. 
Kind of pneumonia. 
Bay window. 
Lukewarm. 
Protect. 
Skin disease. 


Constructed in layers. 
2 Pithy. 


Full of holes. 
Pulls, 

Soak. 

Man's nickname. 
Breathe loudly in 
sleep. 

For a second time. 
Ominous. 

Utility. 

Engine. 

> Beer mug. 

Toe or finger. 


7 Maker of loans. 


Leaf of a manuscript. 
Laxity. 
Crafts. 


5 Cautions. 
7 Tear 


Retaliation. 

Part of a ship (pl.). 
Room in a church. 
Entrance. : 
Melted together. 
Aquatic mammal. 
Grief 

Solicited. 

Shallow derressions. 
Animal trail. 

Prima donna. 
Period of time. 


69 
70 
71 


Flat-bottomed boat. 
Stone or brick-layer. 
Amusing uninten- 
tional error. 
Come back. 
Part of a flower. 
Arguers. 

Chip. 
Pertaining to 
moon. 

Welfare. 
Manage. 
Flowers. 

Tray 

Man's name. 

Be filled with longing. 
Assistant officers. 
Wing-like part. 
Reach across. 

Former Russian rulers 
Compound of ether. 
Story 

Devour. 

Game of chance. 


the 


5 Beasts of burden. 


Retains. 

Smooth ‘music). 
Ecclesiastical _resi- 
dence. 

Inborn. 

Ancient Italian. 
Change. 

Looks for. 
Delete 
Fxhausted. 

Golf mounds. 


DOWN 
Weakling. 
Submit to. 
City in Palestine. 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


9 
10 
11 
12 


Aglow. 


Day after today. 


Expunge. 

Row. 

Limb. 

Heavy hammer. 


One who reaches. 


Condescend. 
Imitates. 


Russian village com- 


munity. 


Made of soft metal. 


7 Plan. 


Thick. 


Order of Greek archi- 


tecture. 


2 Handle roughly. 


Ceiling. 
Long pole. 


Man’s nickname. 


Varieties. 
Do penance. 


2 Congresses. 


Worth. 


9 Fathered. 


Eater. 
Ventured. 
Bodies of water. 
At no time. 
More secure. 
Slushes. 

Part of a step. 
Harden. 

Fold. 

Vital organs. 
Was located. 
String. 
Wanderer. 
Periods of time. 
Tough metal. 
Sound qualities. 


> Ball or party. 
Italian dining rooms. 


Maintain again. 
Otherwise. 


Sum. 
German city. 


One who cherishes. 
Salty 

Opera by Massenet. 
Cooks in an oven. 
Combination 

Low. murmuring 
sounds. 

Lower 

Part of an arch. 


Asiatic kingdom. 


Rasper. 
——pleat. 
Location. 

Male servants. 
Run away. 
Rodents. 
Scents, 


7 Cease. 


Crests. 
Infirm. 
Poker bet. 
Joint. 
Object of worship. 
* Very high mounta 
112 Born. ; 
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TOBACCO RHODAS/-THIS IS YO BIG 
CHANCE TT’ NAB COUSIN WEAKEYES 
YOKUM FO’ A HUSBIN J7-WIF TH’ 
LIGHTS DIM, HE CAIN’T HARDLY 
SEE. NOTHIN’27—AH HAS DEE- 
SCRIBED YO’ AS A COMBY-NAY-SHUN 
O VERONICA LAKE, RITA HAYWORTH, 
AN’ BETTY ‘GRABLE SO HE’LL 
THINK YO’ IS BOOTIFUL AN’ 
WON’T EVAH KNOW TH’ 
CYUGHSL) TRUTHT 








BUT ?7~ wie nim TH’ MAIN 
THING |S DAINTINESS//-iT’s 
A MAD PASHLIN WIF COUSIN 
WEAKE YES/“-EF YO’ GOT 
DAINTINESS~-YO’ GITS HIM/F 


AH 





A 























EXCOOZE. ME. “Sf CHARMED T’ MEET 
COUSIN WEAKEYES,\ UP WIF YO'S?-Yo 


FO’ INTRODOOCIN’ | IS INDEED A COMByY- 
YO’ “T’ TH’ SWEET NAY-SHUN O° VERONICA 
YOUNG LADY LAKE ,RITA HAYWORTH 
AH TOLE YO’ AN’ BETTY GRABLES’ 

‘BOUT —JOBACCO — 











AH‘LL 
LEAVE. 
Yo’! TWO 
LOVE-BIRDS 


# MISS RHODA-OR } 
MIGHT | BE SO J“ 

BOLD AS T’ CALL 
YO’ *TOBACCO*- 
THAR’S A FEW 

QUESTIONS AH’D 

LIKE T’ AX YO'— 






lea & a. 
Valin iXs 
() =a} 


SHECKS!’— 
1. BE 
DAINTY AS 












HOSS /7 














SLIPPOSIN’ GIT LP BEFOQ’ MAH HUBBY 
YO’ WAS DID, SLIP INTO A BUBBLE 
MARRIED BATH, DOLISE MAHSELF IN 
UPS7-\WHUT’D } PERFOOM, AN’ CHANGE 
Be. TH’ FUM MAH SILK NIGHTIES 


FIRST THING \ INTO SOMETHIN’ FRESH 

YO’D DO IN AN’ GAY— LIKE FLOWERED 

TH MAWNIN’? / ORGANDIE ,50'S AH’/D 

BE. SWEET AS A POLE-CAT 

VWHEN HE SEEN ME AT 
5 BREAKFUST — 
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AH-HI'-\WHUT A SWEET PITCHER 

THET MAKES //- NOW, S’POSE YO’ 

AN’ YO’ HUBBY WAS AT A SASSIETY 

GATHERIN’ AN’ SOME SASSIETY = 

LEADER OFFERED YO’ A CHAW 

FUM MER PLUG O’ T’BACCY — 

YO’ WOULDN'T BE DISCURTEEYUSS 
AN’ REFOOZE ? 
















} THASS A TRICK 
QUESTION —BUT YO" 
CAIN‘T TRAP ME J/- 
AH WOULDN'T SQUIRT 
iT’-AH’D SWALLER 
IT LIKE A LADY £7- 
T’BACCY SQUIRTIN’ 


YO'D CHAWED ALL 
TH’ GOOD OUTA IT— 
AN’ IT GOTTA GO 
SOMEWHAR Fr. 
WHAR WOULD YO’ 














SQUIRT IT ? (S UNLADYLIKE, 
‘ UNSANITARY AN’ aia 


UNAMERICAN "7" 


= 

















AH COULDN'T SEE YO’ ALMOST 
IT f?-BuT an eo HAD HIM 2’- 

IT ZOOM PAST MEF \ WHY DIDN'T 
AH HMEERD !T LANDS/- , 

YO! HAINT DAINTY Like |] YO" CONTROL 
YO’ TOLE ME-YO'LIED¢ YO'SELF ? 
T MES-GOO BYE!’ 
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RIGHT .’- 
YO’ ANSWER PROVES YO’ 's 
DAINTY ‘NUFF—EYVEN FO’ MEJS’- 
TOBACCO RHODA, WILL YO’ 
— MARRY ME? 





’ —— oo 
——— 











ON ACCOUNT AH SO YO’ \ AWLL FIND 
SEEN THET HAWK / SACREE-/ MAH IDEEL 
SWOOPIN’ DOWN FICED A YET /!- 
ON THET LI’L CHICK. ) HUSBIN T’ AH GOT 
THAR WAS ONLY SAVE THET PLENTY 
ONE THING T’ DOS? \LI‘L CRITTERS } O TIME 





LET HIM HAVE (T LIFE F7— T’ LOOK 
SMACK BETWIXT /“ TOBACCO FO 
TH’ EYES “7” | RHODAL-~YW’ HER- 
IS A REAL r4 
GENNULMANS 
rf 
* oe 
Bs * BES Tes 
= Corr J 








(Courtesy of United Features Syndicate, disiributed turough CNS) 
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Allies Smash Across Rhine; 
Ist Airborne Lands In Force 


SHAEF, March 24—The Ist Allied Airborne Army landed east of the Rhine today 
as American, British and Canadian troops under Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery swept across the river on a ”’very wide front” north of the Ruhr basin. 

The showdown in the west began at dawn this morning when formidable Allied 
ground forces, supported by strong naval units and a dense umbrella of British and 
American aircraft, crossed the Rhine in the Rees-Wesel area. 

Marshal Montgomery’s 21st Army Group, which includes the American 9th Army, 
made the crossing following intensive aerial preparation and achieved ’’complete sur- 
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Koniev Threatening 
Prague; Nazis Say 
Berlin Push Begun 


Wehrmacht Believed 
Ready To Fall Apart 
WASHINGTON, | March #4 


—High officials here expect the 
German Army to begin to dis- 











BA integrate soon, according to an 
yy MOSCOW, March 24— Marshal] Associated Press report issued | prise” as they established three substantial” bridgeheads on the east bank of the river. 
Ivan Koniev’s tanks and shock| today. + British commandos led 








troops, after their sweeping ad- 
yance from Oppeln, capital of Up- 


per Silesia, are striking west into 
the mountains and south across 


the Czechoslovakian border in a 
sharper threat to the German de- 
fenses protecting Prague. 

The vital Moravia Gap, between 
“the Sudeten Mountains and the 
western Carpathians, has already 
been widely outflanked, according 
to a dispatch from Reuter’s Moscow 


correspondent. 

German reports today said that 
Russian attempts to break through 
had been made on both sides of 
Leobschuts, road and rail center 
33 miles south of Oppeln and 19 
miles northwest of Ratibor on the 
upper Oder. 


LONDON, March 24 (AP)—The 
Russians struck out with eperoms- 
mately 75,000 men in their bridge- 
head over the Oder south of Kus- 
trin today, in what appeared to be 
a large-scale bid to seize a spring- 
board for the final assault on the 
ho capital, Berlin radio said 

ay. 

The German radio said that the 
Russians had captured Colzow, 
seven miles west of the Oder and 
only 33 miles east of the outskirts 
of Berlin. 

A German war reporter declared 
that "an all-out battle continues.” 

So far there was no confirmation 
from Moscow of such an offensive. 
The latest Soviet communique re- 
ported that the Red Army had 
reached the Gulf of Danzig and 
captured Zoppot, three miles north 
of Danzig. 

In fierce fighting in the Danzig- 
Gdynia area, 4,000 Germans have 
been killed in the first 24 hours 
and 31 German planes destroyed, 
Moscow announced. 

The Russians reported the cap- 
ture of the highway junction of 
Wakenau in Silesia, northwest of 





held belief that the European 
war will be won in the next few 
weeks. The prospect as seen in 
Washington is that the German 
Army will go to pieces and that 
surrender of large forces may be 
expected. 

It is possible to state authori- 
tatively, the report said, that 
none of the peace approaches 
so far made from the German 
side are regarded as coming from 
any person capable of surrender- 
ing Germany. 





This is the basis for the widely-~ 


~ | 








Yanks Push Pincer 
Drives For Baguio 


WASHINGTON, March 24—An 
American infantry division crossed 
the Naguilian River in Luzon yes- 
terday and seized the town and 
airfield bearing the same name, it 
was announced today from General 
Douglas MacArthur’s headquarters 
in Manila. 
In the Cagayan Valley, according 
to an Associated Press report, two 
divisions advancing on Balete Pass 
and the town of Santa Fe threw 
back four enemy counterattacks 
with heavy loss and continued the 
reduction of Japanese strongpoints. 
The Naguilian action, with the 
capturing of the town and the air- 
field, was one phase of the pincer 
movement on Baguio, Philippine 
summer capital and one of the chief 
objectives of the Luzon campaign 
since D-day. 

Elsewhere in the Pacific, Jap and 
Allied reports were limited to recent 
air attacks and claims of both 
Allied and enemy losses. Tokyo 
radio today reported an American 











Ratibor Jernau, a junction of three 
tailways and several highways and 
Kreschendorg, on the German- 
Czechoslovakian border, 


Giant Air Armada 
Aids Rhine Thrust 


LONDON, March 24—One of the 
greatest air armadas ever to rake 
tn batter the Reich swept out over 

€ Straits of Dover toward the 
continent this morning, the United 
con reported. The RAF Bomber 

°ommand, the U. S. 8th and 9th 


carrier-based plane raid on Okin- 
awa, Jap naval base in the Tyuku 
Islands, midway between Japan and 
Formosa. The reported raid, said to 
have taken place on Friday and 
Saturday, was not confirmed by the 
U. S. Navy. 

"New” American task force car- 
rier planes also were reported by the 
Japanese to have raided Niyako 
Island. In carrier-based attacks by 
Admiral Mitscher’s force on March 
18 and 19, the Navy today claimed 
(Continued on page ¢) 


5th Army Patrols Make 
Brief Raid Near Furcoli 





Air Forces and the entire strength 
of the British 2nd Tactical mir 
tee were flung into the onslaught} ADVANCED AFHQ, March 24— 


all along the west front. 
While 8th Air Force heavy bomb- 
tio were smas rail communica- 
Ben, ines opposite Field Marshal 
oe L. Montgomery’s forces and 
Rei § Off the industrial Ruhr, the 
bie ch’s air raid system reported 
nketing alr blows throughout 

m 


Dorthweste any. 
France and Ger- 


Normal scattered patrol contact 
was made by 5th Army troops yes- 
terday as intermittent artillery fire 
and brief fire fights were reported 
from several sectors. 

On the ht flank one of our 
raiding pa found a group of 
houses near Furcoli, two miles west 
of Highway 65, strongly defended. 
They engaged the enemy forces in 
@ brief fire fight, inflicted casual- 
ties on the Krauts, and returned to 
their original positions. 

In the central and coastal sec- 
tors, brief patrol clashes between 
op’ g reconnaissance groups 
were reported and on the &th Army 
front, only routine actions took 


= airfields in 
ing; tactical planes were hammer- 
in hundreds of Nazi installa- 
hep and combing all escape routes 

— the Rhine's east bank. The 
lied fins: ere busy reporting Al- 
bruce ®hters over Hanover, Osna- 
lake, with rkum and Steinhuder- 

ms heavy bombers over Bre- 


THE DAM BREAKS 


OPEN 
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a lst ALLIED AIRBORNE ARM 

\ . STRIKES IN SUPPORT OF CROSSING hes 
\§ % “ ? . r a a“ 
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RMY, FIRST ACROSS 
THE RHINE AFTER COMPLETING 
ENVELOPMENT OF MIDDLE 
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Mobilization 


Completion 


Due June 30--Roosevelt 





WASHINGTON, March 24 (ANS) 
—President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said yesterday that the mobilization 
of the "largest armed force by far 
in the nation’s history will be com- 
pleted by June 30.” 
For this reason, he said in a re- 
quest to Congress for cones 
tions, Selective Service ll need 
54,500,000 dollars to provide for an 
average monthly draft of 93,000 
men. 
He said the chief task next year 
will be to obtain "needed replace- 
ments to cover losses and dis- 
charges. 
Maj. Gen. Stephen G. Henry, As- 
Sinupe of pemvomnal, enstie 6a the 
0! rsonnel, earlier e 
House Military Affairs Committee 
that induction calls are expected to 
average 135,000 monthly until June. 
The 93,000 figure mentioned by the 
President would mean the reduction 
¥ or draft calls monthly after 
uly 1. 
The President also said that be- 


cause of the steadily dwindling sup- 


es of available registrants, draft 
ds will have to draw more 

heavily on older age and occupa- 

tionally deferred groups. 

President Rocsevelt asked for 1.- 

120,000,000 dollars to finance all 19 


civilian war agencies, a cut of 46.- 
000,000: dollars from the amount al- 








Oldenburg, Wilhelmshaven, 
Emden and Bielefeld. 


place. There were no changes in 


Mue; 
nster, position all along the line. 





located this year. 


The decrease is considerably less 





than the 113,000,000-dollar drop an- 
ticipated when he gave Congress his 
budget message in January. Stepped 
up war production and other unex- 
pected problems made the smaller 
cut necessary, the White House 
said. . 

A request for 48,000,000. dollars 
was made for WPB appropriation, 
to prepare WPB "to meet the con- 
stant changes anticipated in the 
munitions program.” 

One hundred and seventy-eight 
million dollars was asked for OPA 
—up 15,000,000 dollars, the increase 
being needed because of "growing 
inflationary pressure and a de- 
crease in the supply of civilian 
goods.” 

The President asked for 54,000,- 
000 dollars for the OWI to main- 
tain an over-all program in the 
European area and expand activi- 
ties in the Pacific. 





WASHINGTON, March 24 (AP) 
—Figures showing requirement of 
405,000 inductions between now and 
July 1 dissolved any opposition to 
unrestricted extension of the draft 
law in the House of Representatives 
yesterday. 

The House unanimously passed 
and sent to the Senate legislation 
extending the law beyond May 15, 
1945, after discussing it less than 


the way with the capture of 
Wesel which fell after a 
short, spirited struggle, ac- 
cording to International 
News Service. 


Meanwhile, far to the south, 
Lt. Gen. George S. Patton’s 3rd 
Army stormed across the Rhine 
on Thursday night and by dawn 
yesterday had established a 
solid bridgehead. 

The first wave of infantry dough- 
boys paddled across the river at 
2225 hours Thursday without firing 
a shot. The Germans, who were 
caught completely off guard, failed 
to fire a single round of heavy 
stuff until two hours after the first 
American soldiers had negotiated 
the crossing. 

American infantrymen pushed 
rapidly inland against negligible 
opposition as droves of assault boats 
ferried back and forth with men 
and supplies. Within eight hours 
General Patton’s men had estab- 
lished a firm beachhead. The site 
of the crossing was not disclosed. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
was personally checking every move 
of the gigantic operation across the 
lower Rhine. He was at Marshal 
Montgomery’s headquarters today 
as the Allied armies swung into 
high gear for what may well be the 
"last good heave” Churchill called 
for on his recent visit to the front. 

Two hundred and fifty Liberators 
at noon today dropped the first 
batch of supplies to the Allied air- 
borne army across the Rhine. 

A British military commentator 
said Montgomery’s Rhine crossing 
in the Wesel area is "a very major 
operation” and probably the biggest 
in which British troops have par- 
ticipated since D-day, according to 
the United Press. 

He said that reports from the 
2lst Army group said, "It is a fine 
morning and everything is going 
well.” 

The German commander at Wesel 
has been captured and Maj. Gen. 
(Continued on page 4) 


ltaly-Based Heavies 
Raid Berlin Target 


MAAF HQ, March 24—An indus- 
trial target in the Berlin area was 
bom today by Italian-based 
heavy bombers which flew 1,500 
miles round trip in the longest es- 








corted mission ever flown over Eu- 


rope. 
Mus 


tangs flew close support for 
the bombers over the 


t and 


targe 
most of the route while Lightnings 


furnished penetration and with- 


drawal cover. The Mustang flight 
also represented a record mission 


into Germany. 


Yesterday’s attack by heavy 


bombers of the 15th AAF showed 
excellent results on the Ruhland oil 


refinery, 75 miles south of Berlin, 
which may now be written off for 


some time to come. The formations 
of Liberators that bombed the Ka- 
gran refinery near Vienna. how- 


ever, missed their target itor the 
third time, and this plant, with its 
500-gallon per month capacity, re- 
mains the only refinery within 
range of Italy-based heavies which 





five minutes. 





is still producing. . 
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Bowles Announces 
Subsidy Boost For 
Cattle Slaughterers 


By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, March 24—The 
Government today announced plans 
to do something about the meat 
shortage after Congress was told 
the largest cattle population in his- 
tory was roaming the range, the 
Army’s food supply was too low for 
safety and civilians must pull their 
belts still tighter, the United Press 
reported 

With the hope of bringing more 
meat to the consumers, OPA in- 
creased subsidy payments to cattle 
slaughterers by 50 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. The increase was an- 
nounced to the Senate Banking 
Committee by Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles who was answering 
charges that the OPA price policy 
was to blame for the shortage. 
Bowles said the new subsidy should 
put the meat packers in "a reason- 
ably good position” but Arthur L. 
Winn of the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association, another 
witness, disagreed. He said the 
packers would continue to lose 
money. 





WAIT AWHILE 

President Roosevelt had planned 
to give the nation more facts on the 
food problem tomorrow but he will 
wait until next week. There were 
these other food developments: 

The price of chickens is going 
up. The Government soon will raise 
the price ceilings on poultry to en- 
courage production. 

"Meateasies” are, sv! up in 
New Jersey. Joseph Vian, president 
of the Independent Retail Butchers 
of New Jersey, told the House com- 
mittee investigating the food short- 
age that the meat dealers were 
beginning to operate behind drawn 
blinds. 

Acting Secretary of War Pat- 
terson said the Army’s food supply 
was "below the minimum safety 
factor.” War Food Administration 
officials reported that fighting men 
would get more food in the next 
three months but that civilians and 
foreign agencies would get less. Re- 
publican Congressmen charge the 
Government with shipping too 
much food overseas. 

POLICIES RAPPED 

Bowles’ meat subsidy announce- 
ment came after he spent two days 
defending OPA price policies against 
the bitter criticism of publicans 
and packers. They c ed the 


packers were going broke and only | 


the failure to allow a price increase 
blocked a large boost in the meat 
supply. 

The additional subsidy will be 
based on the amounts paid by 
slaughterers for live cattle. It will 
be computed on the basis of the 
amount paid by the individual 
slaughterer in excess of the floor” 
established for live cattle prices. It 
‘will reach a maximum of 50 cents 
per hundred weight when the 
slaughterer pays the ceiling prices 
for cattle. 


Rain Chases Spring 
From Eastern Skies 


NEW YORK, March 24 (ANS)— 
Cold, raw rain, following several 
days of balmy spring-like weather, 
fell on all Eastern Seabord states 
pavaredey as far south as, Washing- 
on. 

The Midwest and the southeast- 
ern cities, however, with the ex- 
ception of Louisville, which re- 
ported near-freezing temperatures, 
basked in sunshine with thermo- 
meter readings ranging from ten to 
15 degrees above normal in Iowa. 
In Goodland. Kan., it was 75. 

Temperatures ranged from the 
70s in Louisiana to the 60s in 
Georgia and the Carolinas. 

In New York City, sleet and snow 
fell at intervals, starting late Thurs- 
day afternoon with many streams 
overflowing their banks in upstate 
New York. Boston reported a cold 
drizzle falling over most of New 
England. with snow in some north- 
ern sections. 

Meanwhile. a new danger spot 
developed on the swollen White 
River in Arkansas, and at New Or- 
leans, Army engineers were pre- 
pairing to ease the flood strain 
there by opening the Bonnet Carre 
Svillway. The 13 million-dollar 
opening of 300 pays of the spillway 
would divert the flood waters into 
Lake P-~+chartrain 

The Mississiopi has reached more 
than 18 feet. and the technical 
flood stage is 17 feet. Col. G. W. 
Miller. district engineer at Mem- 
phis. said the Jackson Bayou levee 
on the White River near Trimble 
Island might break. 








INTERESTING, IF TRUE 





You don’t have to believe all of this picture, but this, basically, is Lana Turner. There should be 
something more to say about her, only it has completely slipped our mind. Distracting;‘ain’t it? 


Solon Raps Curfew 
As Unconstitutional: 
Nation Not Kicking 


By Army News Service 

@YV ASHINGTON, March 24. 
Terming the curfew order a "braze 
violation of the Constitution,” Rep 
Berkeley F. Bunker (D., Nev.), tolq 
the House today that “the decreg 
has all the unwholesome characters 
istics of a mandate designed tg 
condition people for further regi. 
mentation.” He urged action on 
his resolution seeking the fact which 
prompted its issuance. 

‘At Toledo, Ohio, John O’Conne]] 
continued to defy the curfew and 
kept his movie house open again 
until 5 AM. O'Connell said his 
electricity was not cut off as threat. 
ened by Ralph O. Snyder, Toledg 
Area Director of the WMC. 

"My patrons, mostly war worker 
and wives, came in as usual after 
Oo’Connell said. He 
called the curfew a "screwy and 
ambiguous idea.” Snyder said the 
War Production Board in Was 
ington would act on the violatiog 
"soon 









Meanwhile here are some coms 
ments from the country’s mayors 
on Mayor La Guardia’s explanation 
of the curfew extension in the Maye 
hattan district of New York Cityj 

Cleveland’s Mayor Thomas 4A, 
Burke said: ”"He’s running his ci 
That’s his privilege. We're followe 
ing the midnight curfew here. We 
—% intend to modify the direce 

ve. 

At Los Angeles, Mayor Fletch 
Bowron said he had heard La Gu 
dia’s defense of his curfew exten 
sion and ”I didn’t think it was very 
convincing.” 

"Los Angeles will keep on enforce 
ing the midnight curfew,” he said, 
"it is as easy to close at midnight 
as at 1 AM, and I see no reason 
for any exceptions to be made.” 

At Portland, Ore., Mayor Earl 
Riley said that compliance with the 
midnight curfew had been excellent 
in his city and the Northwest. "But 
conditions are vastlv different here 
than in New York City,” he added. 
Riley said it was immaterial to him 
whether the midnight order came 
by edict or Congressional action. 


Hollywood Studios 
See Strike Growing 











‘Crane’ Gag 
Costs Sarge 
| His Stripes | 


SEATTLE, Wash., March 24 

(ANS)—Recent horseplay on the 
walkie-talkie Army radio that pro- 
voked an hour-long celebration on 
Iwo Jima over the "surrender of 
Germany,” cost the operator his 
sergeant’s stripes and rating as a 
radio operator. 
His wife said here today that the 
operator out of boredom began play- 
ing "radio announcer” with a pal 
in another foxhole and flashed over 
the walkie-talkie "Germany has 
surrendered unconditionally.” 

The report, through a tangled 
frequency, was received by another 
operator copying official Army mes- 
sages from San Francisco. He re- 
layed the "flash” to the CP and 
the celebration was on—until the 
hoax was discovered. 

The Seattle woman, who wanted 
her name withheld, said her hus- 
band described the incident in a 
letter and “he felt pretty bad about 
it.” He was broken to private. 


Al Jolson, 56, Proparien 
To Take One More Leap 


PALM SPRINGS, Calif., March 24 
(ANS)—Al Jolson, 56, said today if 
she were willing he hoped to make 
Miss Erle Galbraith. 21. Little Rock. 
Ark.. brunette, his fouth wife. 

In Hollywood where she currently 
is working in pietures. Miss Gal- 
braith wouldn’t say what the an- 
sSwer would be if Jolson did ask her, 
but a wide smile indicated it might 
be yes. She added: "I think he 
will ask me Monday.” 

The mammy singer saia he ex- 
pected to return to Hollywood Mon- 
day and hoved to be able to an- 
neunce wedding plans then 

Jolson’s former marriages were to 
Alma Osborne. Ethel Delmar and 




















Ruby Keeler. All ended in divorce. 


FDR, Marshall Targets 
Of Press Dinner Ribbing 


» By Army News Service 


WASHINGTON, March 24— 
There was a guy who got 900 news- 
papermen to sing Bong” and there 
was a guy who accused General 
of the Army George C. Marshall 
of slipping him "a stinker” of a 
i and President Roosevelt 
this happened last 
night at the 22nd annual dinner 
of the White House Correspond- 
ents’ Association. 

It was an unrationed affair 
without butter and meat but every 
brass hat in town had a good time. 
Danny Kaye, Jimmy Durante, Bob 
Trout and Fanny Brice made cer- 
tain there were laughs and Mark 
Warnow’'s orchestra played plenty 
of music. 

The President, taking the night 
off, was the target of many a 
joke. The Ear] of Athlone, Gover- 
nor General of Canada (and the 
very picture of what a British 
gentleman should look like), 
chuckled through his mustache. 

The correspondents got the seri- 
ous side of things settled early. 
Raymond P. Brandt, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, was given the first 
annual Raymond Clapper Memor- 
ial Award. It goes to newspapermen 
whose work in the previous year 
most closely approximates “the 
ideal of fair and painstaking re- 
porting and good craftsmanship 
that were characteristic of the late 
Scripps-Howard columnist.” 

Danny Thomas, radio comedian 
passed on a message to the Presi- 
dent from the 5th Army in Italy, 
where he entertained GIs. It was 
about a certain canned meat. The 
message said ’Stop.” 

Joe Fox of the Washington Star 
took over as the new president of 
the association by induction. "We 


Legislator Dead z 


PHOENTX, Ariz.. March 24 (ANS) 
—Rep. James V. Heidinger, 62, Re- 
vublican member of the House of 
Representatives from Illinois, died 
Thursday at the Good Samaritan 
Hospital here. 



























HOLLYWOOD, March 24 (ANS) 
—A half dozen members of the it 
dependent Studio Plasterers Union, 
Local 755, joined the 12-day old 
walkout of studio craftsmen last 
night after they were asked to 
handle sets built by property men. 
They said the property men were 
usurping the work of the striking 
carpenters. 

The strike started on March 12 
when Herbert Dorrell called out 
members of the Conference of 
Studio Unions, to force recognition 
of the Decorators Union, Local 1421, 


decided it was time for a change,” 
he said, "but we made it.” 

Bob Trout grabbed the enter- 
tainment gavel and conceded it 
wasn’t his father who presided 
over the first Roosevelt fireside 
chat—it was his grandfather. The 


occasion that first time, Trout said,jas representative for studio set 
was in the Lincoln Room of the} decorators. 
White House and Lincolh, he added,! Meanwhile, ballots were being 


counted today in a vote conducted 
Gina" acta thet 
War Mobilizer James F. Byrnes,| GU ecide whether it sho 
who inaugurated the midnight cur-|SUpport the strike. Producers cone 
few, applauded like anything for a|tend that the shooting of pictures 
couple of acrobatic dancers, the|is8 continuing despite claims of csv 
Marcos. leaders that 14,000 technicians are 


Hanl Staff oduced|°n strike. 
newepapernen, to ag as|..A4 dispute between the Interna 


le who chronicle hi tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Paany remarked: *Piome dant Employes Alliance 42 and the Screen 


make any more history. ere is| Set Designers. Illustrators and Det. 
more 4 than I ay "She orators for jurisdiction over set 
viewed the President as "that ‘man| decorators precipitated the walks 
who acts in newsreels.” out. Both are American Federation 

Danny Kaye sang a song about of Labor Unions, but several AFL 
the draft, and managed a mass leaders disavowed the strike. 


— of — song ”"Bong.” 
, smoking a clear ‘he swore| R@lations Of Spain, Axis 
Growing More Strained 


there, smoking a cigar he swore 
he got from General Marshall. 
MADRID, March 24 (AP)—The 
Madrid press again fulminated 


Four times he interrupted his rou- 
against Japan today, the Spanish 


tine to say "what a stinker this 

General Marshall slipped me.” 
Government awaited Tokyo's re 
to the strong note of protest for the 


killings of Spaniards in the Philip- 
pines and it was rumored that the 
Germans would present a note 0 


"was one of our temporary Presi- 
dents, by the way.” 





Senate Rejects Williams 
For Post | As REA Head 


WASHINGTON, March 24 (AP)j Madrid, sa that any Spanish ac 
—Some southern Democrats joined} tion tim p Sed woud be com 
with northern Republicans in the|sidered an unfriendly act by Berlit. 
Senate yesterday to reject Presi-| The Japanese Minister in Mad 
dent Roosevelt's nomination of Au-|has packed up at least part of the 
brey Williams, ardent New Dealer,| collection of paintings he purchased 
as rural electrification adminis-|in Spain and sent them off in ® 


trator by a vote of 52-36. laree van. + in 
Williams’ supporters argued that]; Germany’s reported interes 
he was falsely accused of Com-|Hispano-Japanese relations 


cides with the fears of the Germe® 
cial ast ath” te, ps 
tision of valuables which might com? 
frem occupied Europe. 
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”] BEHGYO PAHDN, but kenyodier- 


ektmituhthuhcommahndpeost?” It is 
just a jumble of letters in print and, 
when a soldier who speaks some variety 
of ”"American” English hears it from 
a British colleague, it is just a jumble 
of sounds that might well be Hindu- 
stani. No wonder, then, that all a Yank 
can do is to say, in perfectly clear 


English: “"Whujjah say?” For he and 
his British acquaintance are up against 
one of the minor phenomena of the 
war, the discovery that -English—or 
American—can be a foreign language, 
too. 


* * * 


THE DIFFERENCES in terminology 
are comparatively easy to master. Just 
as it does not take long, under civilian 
circumstances, for an American to learn 
that an elevator is a lift, or for an 
Englishman to learn that a chemist is 
really a druggist, so can both agree 
cuickly in the MTO that one of those 
big, four or six-wheeled affairs is either 
a truck or a lorry. The problem sharp- 
ens, however, as definite differences in 
actual pronunciation come to the sur- 
face, and reaches a climax when the 
speed, rhythm, and lilt of whole sen- 
tences is at issue. Not long ago, a 
USO official was talking shop with 
a British co-worker in ENSA. The Eng- 
lishman spoke frequently of turtles, 
making the American wonder how they 
had crawled into the conversation. It 
cleared up, however, as soon as the 
Briton explained that the kind of tur- 
tles he was talking about were boxoffice 
turtles and the turtle number of sol- 
diers who saw the shows. Real trouble 
starts when to the differences in pro- 
nunciation there are added ways com- 
pletely new to U. S. ears of tackling 
the entire sentence. When an Amer- 
ican asks a question, for example, he 
usually puts the question mark at 
the end by raising his voice: ”’Are you 
going BACK?” The sock on "back” 
means ”?” Asked the same question 
by a friend from the British forces, 
he may be baffled to hear: 

"AHYO 


geng 
beck!” 
May be baffled? He is baffled. 


ONE WHOLESOME BY-PRODUCT of 
such linguistic encounters may well be 
the developmént of a more adjustable 
attitude toward pronunciation of Eng- 
lish. Most soldiers had to make some 
readjustments, for that matter, long 
before leaving the States. There is the 
story of the New England trainee who 


took a fellow soldier from Ohio aside 
for a word of friendly advice: "I’m 
sure you won’t misunderstand me, but, 
you know, in Boston we pronounce it 
Iowa.” Direct personal contact, the 
movies, above all the radio, are step 
by step remoulding American accents 
closer to a single pattern. Even card 
players may now buy a brand-new 
game which is reported to be making 
some headway in the States—a game 
called Pronunciation played with cards 





bearing such tricky words as acclimate, 
lamentable, posthumous, alias, harass, 
and 47 others. 


* . * 


AT THE MOVIES, audiences now shift 
attention relatively easily from Basil 
Rathbone’s faintly spurious Oxford ac- 
cent to John Garfield’s Bronx-ese. 
Broadcasting companies—which, unlike 
the movies, frown on a variety of pro- 
nuneciation for the same word—are 
inching their standards closer and 
closer to a single "Normal English” 
which will strike a compromise among 
the main sectional contenders for pri- 
ority: so-called Standard English (mid- 
western in root), Eastern Class English 





(stemming from Boston and Southern), 
The National Broadcasting Company’, 
NBC Handbook of Pronunciation, fog 
example, distributes its favors between 
the eastern and the standard brands, 
The word, neither, for example, NBG 
wants as "NEE-ther” rather than, as in 
Eastern Class English, "NEYE-thuh”. 
and does not countenance at all the 
Irishman who, when asked whether 
it should be pronounced "NEE-ther” or 
”*NEYE-thuh,” replied: "NAY-thur.” But 
NBC rules in favor-of Eastern Clasg 
English in a word like corrugated 
which would be "KORE-a-gay-tuha” 
in Standard, but, in NBC English, 
*KAHR-uh-gayt-id.” 


WHAT NBC AND other radio chains 


are accomplishing toward a more uni- 
form accent in the States, the BBC is 
doing for Britain, and its standards are 
set by a board of experts which includes, 
among others, G. Bernard Shaw. Eng» 
land, too, has its internal problems in 
dialect—more acute, if anything—than 
those Americans face. The Yorkshire 
dialect, for example, is totally incom- 
prehensible to one whose only acquaint- 
ance with English is metropolitan, 
Cockney is difficult, and the Scottish 
accent, easy to burlesque but very dif- 
ficult to speak authoritatively, is an- 
other British Isles problem. Then there 
are the many. colonial accents, each 
with its special flavor. 


* * : + 


WINNING A WAR requires the doing 
of work, much of it hard and exacting; 
communication by speech of maximum 
clarity and intelligibility is an essential 
to efficiency and speed in such tasks, 
These needs, and the fact that British 
and U. 8S. troops are working more 
closely together in this war than on 
any previous occasion, place on our 
common tongue @ pressure which mgy 
well be blending all varieties of accent 
toward a single set_of standards. So 
when Johnny comes home, it won’t be 
too surprising if his mother or wife or 
sweetheart hears him exclaim: "My 
dyah, d’yo know it IS jolly t’be hyah!” 
No matter what words he uses or how 
he utters them, it will sound like music, 
all the same. 

—LD. 





The Candle Case 


Reaches A Solution 


That little matter of supplying can- 
dles to front-line soldiers and to Pfc. 
Frank W. Sitler of the 91st Division in 
particular is not quite finished yet. If 
you remember, Pfc. Sitler wrote to’Stars 
and Stripes a couple of months ago, 
saying that he was reading at night 
by the licht of a beer can full of gaso- 
line, with an old sock as a wick. He 
wanted to know what had happened to 
candles intended for the front-line 
troops. His query promptly launched 
a series of buckslips at MTOUSA, in 
which it was finally reported that the 
candle allotment for the front had in- 
creased some 30 percent during the 
past six months. 

Now we have a reply from Pfc. Sitler 
himself. After learning of the develop- 
ments following his letter. he writes: 

"The results uncovered in your ar- 
ticle were very surprising and pleas- 
ing. I wish to give my thanks to all of 
the officials and men in connection 
with the investigation. It interested, 
as well as surprised me, that there has 
been an increase of 30 percent in the 
candle distribution.” 

Suspecting, perhaps, that something 
is still happening to candles enroute 
to the front, Sitler asks: "What I would 
like to know, however, is where has 
the increased 30 percent been going? 
We have certainly not been getting 
any more than before. In fact, I don’t 
think we have been getting as many.” 
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All we can say is that for Pfc. Sitler, 
at least, such worries are over. Shortly 
after the candle story appeared on 
this page, Pvt. Frank E. Bailey read it. 
That same week, Bailey received a shoe- 
box full of candles, sent to him from 
the States by his parents. He. like Pfc. 
Sitler, had needed candles at the front 
and chose to write home for them. But 
by the time his candles arrived, he 
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had been evacuated. Now a patient at 
a 5th Army hospital, he apparently has 
no further need for them and therefore 
had the box readdressed to Pfc. Sitler 
through Stars and Stripes. The candles 
are now on their way. 


Another soldier buffeted by the fates 
is Pfc. Charles D. Jacobson, who does 
most of the crossword puzzles we use 





in this edition of The Stars and Stripes. 
Together with his latest contribution, 
he writes: "I’m sorry I couldn’t send 
you one sooner. I had the puzzle all 
complete and then it was burnt up in 
a fire we had in the office. After that 
I worked out a large-sized puzzle on 
Italian geography, but it didn’t go very 
well.” Unbeaten, Jacobson came 
through with a new puzzle on current 
events, which will appear next week. 
But with a new and slightly hesitant 
note to his letter, he adds: "I must 
caution you about this current events 
puzzle that many of my definitions may 
go out of date before the puzzle ap- 


pears. I. am sure that you will watch - 


this and make the necessary changes.” 

Like "A large, uncaptured city in 
Europe” for "BERLIN?” We’d be happy 
to make the change. 


Col. L. A. Jenny, of the Allied Com- 
mission, submits a brief report arguing 
for a universal language. "It would 
seem that a neutral language should 
be adopted,” he writes, "possibly along 
the lines of Esperanto. If every country 
would agree to include such a language 
in the normal school courses, it would 
be a big step ahead in arriving at mu- 
tual understanding and would greatly 
facilitate international relations.” 

He also proposes that geographical 


names be standardized. As it stands 
now, he points out, Paris is called 
Parigi by the Italians, London is Lon- 
dres to the French and Londra to the 
Italians, Belgrade is Belgrado in Ital- 
ian and Beograd in Serbian, and Fi- 
renze is Florence in English. 


In line with protecting the peace, 
Pvt. Kenneth C. Tyler writes from an 
air base in Corsica proposing that all 
men suspected of war crimes be ex- 
amined by the lie detector. The lie de- 
tector, or "encephalograph,” he says, 
is the only scientific method of getting 
impartial justice for all. 


"The encephalograph,” Tyler writes, 


- "has proved practically 100 percent 


efficient in detecting untruths except in 
violently insane persons. It operates 
on an amplification of the electricity 
generated by the brain in thinking and 
speaking. In telling, the truth, the brain 
takes two steps—observation and re- 
counting. In lying, there are three steps 
—observation, the suppression of truth 
and the fabrication of a lie, plus the 
telling. When the third step takes place, 
it generates a higher potential which 
will show up every time, even in regard 
to questions which have no connotation 
of guilt, such as what the subject had 
for breakfast. 

”"I propose,” he says, "that every per- 
son in Germany be tested on this ma- 
chine. Those who pass can be issued 
indestructible identification cards, simi- 
lar to those used in war plants at home. 
Those who show themselves guilty can 
be investigated and tried if necessary. 
Experience shows that the machine se- 
cures a remarkable number of confes- 
sions. The innocent will have nothing 
to fear.” 

Warding off scoffers, Tyler concludes: 
"Although it may seem to many a 
screwball notion, it is difficult to find 
practical] objections to it.” 


A pointed rebuke came in this week 
from 43 infantrymen of the 85th Di- 
vision, taking to task our recent article 
on the Army Exchange Service. In par- 
ticular, the men objected to the state- 


ment that there are eight Coca Cola 
plants in the Mediterranean area, 
which, we understand, supply all troops. 
The 43 soldiers say they haven’t seen 
a bottle of Coca Cola since last No- 
vember and ask where it is going. 


One other complaint comes through 
from T-5 Louis Weaver on the subject 
of developing film. He states that regu- 
lations require that all film be processed 
only through the Post Exchange, de- 
clares that ”those persons in charge of 
processing film seem to care little as 
to the results of their work,” that he 
had to wait "three months for a roll 
to return from the PX.” 

Pvt. Stephen Szecskas Jr., of the 85th 
Division artillery, asks where film can 
be sent for developing. From Army Ex- 
change Service comes the answer that 
such film should be addressed to their 
main office—Film Developing Service, 
Army Exchange Service, APO 782. 








THE COVER 


Somewhere on the 5th Army 

front, Pfc. Frat Trostel of St. 

Louis, Mo., looks for German 

activity through his observation 
post BC-Scope. 

(APS Photo by Sgt. Hartman) 
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KESSELRING !: 


Allied Soldiers In Kaly Are Well 
Acquainted With ‘Smiling Albert' 


By Cpl. KLAUS MANN  .. eon, 


Staff Writer 
ITALY 


LIELD MARSHAL Albert Kesselring 
—from September, 1943, until March, 
1945, Commander in f of German 
forces in wry K: now appointed to 
succeed Field Marshal Gerd von Rund- 
stedt as German Commander in Chief 
on the western front—has an impres- 
sive military record. He is not an im- 
ressive looking man. Sixty years of 
e, he is rather on the heavy side, 
with small pigs’ eyes and a stub nose 
a flabby, clever- and complacent 
ce. His nickname, "Smiling Albert,”— 
robably referring to a rather unpleas- 
Ent leer which is characteristic of his 
pression—seems to be of British 
origin and is hardly ever used by the 
Germans. Kesselring is too much re- 
cted and not liked enough by those 
serving under him to become the ob- 
ject of any intimate jokes. 

Allied soldiers in Italy, too, hav 
learned to respect the Field Marshal's 
ability, especially that of holding on 
under difficult conditions. The first 
time that American troops made the 
acquaintance of this experienced Ger- 
man strategist was during the African 
campaign. For it was in the fall of 
1942 that Kesselring, who had previ- 
ously been an Air Force general, took 
over the command of the Mediterran- 
ean area for Germany. 


OLLOWING the fall of Tunisia in 

May, 1943, Kesselring was appointed 
Commander in_Chief ”Southwest,” but 
his command was reduced some months 
later by the creation of Rommel’s Army 
Group "B” in Northern Italy. Rumor 
had it that the two Field Marshals 
didn’t get along with each other and 
that Kesselring envied Rommel his in- 
ordinate publicity and undeniable pop- 
ularity with the troops. But with the 
departure of Rommel to the Balkans 
and subsequently to France, "Smiling 
Albert” resumed command of the en- 
tire theater. 

It was not a very enviable job, to 
be sure; but then, no German general 
has an enviable job right now. In any 


Field Marshal Albert Kesselring (left), mew boss of 
the western front for Germany, is shown with the late 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel in Tunisia. 
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case, Kesselring tries with extraordi- 
ay —_ = determination to make 
of a us position. As 
far as his muitltary tentice are con- 
cerned, he seems depend strongly 
on his staff, especially on sneral- 
oberst von Vietinghoff, 10th y Com- 
mander, who has often deputized in 
the Field Marshal’s absence and is con- 
sidered the "power behind the throne,” 
making the real decisions. Be this as 
it may, Kesselring’s competence as a 
defensive general is undeniable. He 
may have had the chance to launch 
a counteroffensive in Italy, as did Von 
Rundstedt in the West at great cost 
and without success, but Kesselring 
never committed himself to more than 
local counterattacks. It may have been 
due partly to his comparative lack of 
men and materiel and to the limited 
| mt f of his theater, but at the same 
e it testified to his common sense 
and intelligent caution. Realizing that 
he hadn’t much of an opportunity, at 
this point, to accomplish any brilliant 
exploits, he contented himself with 
holding on here as long as possible 
aided by one of the most rugged ter- 
rains in Europe. 


The Field Marshal’s official procla- 
mations and Orders of the Day sounded 
indeed as if he had made up his mind 
to carry on forever. 

On December 28, last year, Kessel- 
ring told his troops, "I shall be with 
you in the hard battles of 1945!”—a 
promise which was probably supposed 
to reassure the war-weary German 
Landser and to strengthen dwindling 
morale. And again, in a more recent 
message that fell into Allied hands: 
"We do not defend Italy in these bat- 
tles, but Germany itself. Not one inch 
of ground must be surrendered to our 
enemies without fanatical resistance. 
Officers and men alike must.be per- 
meated with this thought. I know that 
the troops, particularly the comman- 
ders, are convinced of the necessity of 
this campaign.” 


HERE IS no reason to doubt that 
the Fuehrer fully appreciates what 
Kesselring is doing for the losing Nazi 
cause. The man 
who has been 
leading the Ger- 
man Armies in 
Italy for the past 
18 months, ap- 
pears to be one of 
the most inde- 
pendent, most 
powerful and 
most respected 
figures in the 
mili hier- 
archy of the 
Third Reich, 
Kesselring is 
one of those Ger- 
man generals 
who came to 
prominence un- 
der the Nazi re- 
gime. It was in 
1936, three years 
after the estab- 
lishment of the 
Hitler dictator- 
ship, that Kessel- 
ring was appoint- 
ed Chief of the 
Air Staff. As one 
of the leaders of 
the then formid- 
able Luftwaffe, 
he played an im- 
ortant role dur- 
g the initial 
phase of the 
resent war, in 
hose already 
half - legendary 
days of the Nazi 
blitz — the most 
glorious period, 
no doubt, in Kes- 
selring’s military 
career. In July, 
1940, he was pro- 


moted to Field 
Marshal in recog- 
nition of his con- 
tribution to the 
victorious cam- 
paign against 
France. Soon af- 
terwards the set- 
backs and disap- 
pointments be- 
gan. Kesselring 
was transferred 
to the eastern 
front with his air 
fleet in support 
of the central ar- 
mies in Russia. 
But the blitz lost 
its momentum in 
the vastness of 
the Russian step- 
pes; Moscow held 
out and Kessel- 
ring had lost ‘his 
greatest, most de- 
cisive battle. 


Yet his prestige 
and influence are 
still considerable. 
In spite of the emergency in the East 
and West, the strength of troops at 
Kesselring’s disposal hardly diminished 
—with less than eight percent of his 
divisions being shifted to other the- 
aters. The Field Marshal, who has 
been a holder of the Knight’s Cross 
since September, 1939, and to whom 
later—in July, 1942—the Oak Leaves 
and Swords were awarded, was more 
recently honored with the highest Ger- 
man decoration, the Diamonds. This 
rare distinction came to him at a time 
when some speculation had been caused 
by the fact that Kesselring withheld 
his declaration of allegiance for a short 
time after the attempt on Hitler’s life 
on July 20, 1944. There were even ru- 
mors suggesting that the Field Mar- 
shal may have been involved in the 
generals’ plot last summer to over- 
throw the Nazi regime and to bring 
about peace; but these stories may not 
have any sound foundation. 


OST GERMAN prisoners seem to 

agree—and the general’s record 
rather confirms their statements—that 
Kesselring is sincerely devoted to his 
Supreme Commander, in fact, some 
captured German anti-Nazi soldiers in 
Italy describe him as ’one of the worst 
fanatics.” From similar sources come 
reports about the callousness and bru- 
tality occasionally displayed by the 
Marshal: for instance, when the rations 
failed to catch up with a front-line t, 
Kesselring allegedly shrugged off comi- 
plaints with this remark, "Why don’t 
they go forward and eat bullets?” 

In general, however, it can be said 
that "Smiling Albert” is only mildly 
unpopular with his men. The opinion 
seems to prevail that he is a quiet 
and correct officer wha has only a few 
friends, works a lot, and who certainly 
knows his job. Of course, there are the 
usual anecdotes told by soldiers of any 
army about a Commanding General. 
The German Landser—who don’t have 
much to laugh about these days— 
seem to be considerably amused by 
the fact that their chief has so many 
traffic accidents, at least three of which 
sent him to the hospital last year. 

There are various stories—frequently 
repeated and generally believed—about 
Kesselring’s fear of bombs, a curious 
twist in anecdotes about a- man who 
has devoted a great part of his life 
to the preparation and execution of 
the most devastating air raids. On one 
occasion, when the Marshal was caught 
by an attack literally with his pants 
down, the guards saw him running off 
in search of a deep hole as he tried 
to hold on to his BVDs. Another time, 
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he simply dove under a table as he 
heard bombs falling nearby. 

The Marshal has rather an inclina- 
tion to keep away from forward po- 
sitions; his own headquarters are al- 
ways located on a comparatively safe 
spot and equipped with the most elabo- 
rate shelters. 


S FOR Kesselring’s private life, 
there is but scarce information. 
Gossip-mongers tried to bring in his 
name in connection with that of a 
certain aristocratic Florentine lady, but 
no real scandal developed. Nobody 
seems to know whether Frau Kessel- 
ring—described by people who know 
her as a typical German housewife, 
living in a Berlin suburb—has any ac- 
tual reason to complain about her hus- 
band. The Field Marshal is discreet. 
What does he hide behind the im- 
penetrable mask of his seemingly cheer- 
ful grin? He knows how to guard his 
secrets—not only the ones of his emoe 
tional life but also those of his mille 
tary intentions. As an experienced sol- 
dier, Kesselring must know that the 
was is irrevocably lost for his side, 
and that it is suicidal madness, from 
the German point of view, to continue 
resistance—no matter where it may be: 
in the South, West or East. 


OW MUCH longer will Kesselring 

help in prolonging Germany’s des- 
perate game? With what kind of plans 
and forebodings is he leaving for his 
new mission? What kind of advice may 
he have given to his successor, here in 
Italy? Has he instructed him to keep 
the exhausted German armies in the 
Apennines and the Po Valley until 
they are definitely trapped and have 
no way back to the Fatherland, except 
through the heavily bombed, dangerous 
Brenner Pass? 

It would be of considerable interest, 
indeed, of vital importance to any Al- 
lied soldier here in Italy to know the 
answer to any of these questions. But 
the only one who could teil us is Field 
Marshal Albert Kesselring himself. And 
he doesn’t talk: he just keeps smiling. 

Adorned with diamonds and gold 
epaulets, the Field Marshal takes off to 
another theater where he is to play 
his last scene, the finale of his mili- 
tary career. We are not sorry to lose 
him; yet we are looking forward to 
seeing him again. For we are sure that 
at the time of our next meeting his 
Field Marshal epaulets will be gone 
and his grin will have frozen to a sad 


grimace. 
Auf Wiedersehen in Berlin, Smiling 
Albert! 
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These two youthful Nazis, trained in Hitler's sabotage schools, were captured sniping at Yanks near Aachen. 


Bobby-Sock Saboteur 


By JOHN CHRISTIE 
Stars and Stripes Writer 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


HE MPs would have the kid repeat 

the pledge he learned at sabotage 
school almost every time they had oc- 
casion to go to his cell or take him 
somewhere for interrogation. 

You couldn’t help laughing at him. 
He always clicked his heels so sharply 
and stood so rigidly at attention and 
then he would hold the Nazi salute 
while he gave the pledge, which in 
English means: "Hail and Victory; we 
will win the war.” 

What made the routine even funnier 
was the kid’s uniform. He wore a black 
blouse-type shirt and black pantaloons, 
the kind of ankle-fitting trousers 
youngsters commonly wear in Holland. 
Epaulets on the shirt were bordered in 
red and fastened by a cheap metal 
button. His little overcoat was dark 
blue and he had a felt visor cap to 
match. 

Everyone called him Little Wilhelm. 
His real name was a Dutch tongue 
twister and anyway it can’t be used 
because both his parents are in jail as 
political prisoners of the Dutch Gov- 
ernment. They were ardent Nazis and 
that was why Little Wilhelm went to 
the German sabotage school at Ant- 
werp. 

Wilhelm admits his old man made 
him go. Although he was the only kid 
in the little Dutch * ‘lage who was 
eligible, by reason of Nazi parentage, 
his going to the school nevertheless 
would strengthen his father’s prestige 
with the local Gestapo agent. Then. 
too, there was the matter of money 
Not only did the kid get an allowance 
while he was going to school, but his 
parents got paid also. 


L tte WILHELM was only 14 when 

he left for the big city. He had had 
seven years of schooling and apparently 
was well brought up religiously. Na- 
turally he was too young to realize that 
his religion and the Nazi teachings 
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Little Wilhelm Knew 
All The Tricks When 
It Came To Sabotage 
Of Allied Installations 


were incompatible. Today, with the 
same deadly earnestness with which 
he once said, ”"Heil und Sieg, wir winnen 
den krieg,” he blesses himself before 
taking even a bite of K ration. 

There were 400 Flemish toys in Little 
Wilhelm’s class at Antwerp. It was a 
nine-week course and essentially the 
same as that given the Hitler Youth 
in the Reich proper. In fact, all the 
kids in the class were members of the 
Flemish version of the Hitler Youth. 
Physical training and use of weapons 
accounted for most of the school day, 
as@#the course was supposed to be pre- 
paratory to going into the armed forces. 
An indication that the kids might have 
been called up soon, at least for anti- 
aircraft defense, was the fact that they 
had extensive training in aircraft 
identification. ~ 


HE U. S. ARMY’S chief interest in 

Little Wilhelm is in connection with 
his sabotage training. The sabotage 
course at Antwerp undoubtedly was 
elementary compared to the type of 
training which, according to authori- 
tative sources, is believed to have been 
in progress inside Germany for many 
months. The kids in the border 
countries could only be expected to 
menace military operations temporarily. 
whereas the Nazi High Command ap- 
parently expects the Hitler Youth and 
other Nazi organizations to carry on 
guerrilla warfare by underground su- 
pervision for some time after defeat. 

The Nazi idea of training these kids 
in sabotage methods and sending them 
back to their resvective towns tc await 
the arrival of Allied troops micht have 
worked except for the fact that the 


German Army got caught with its 
pants down and training was inter- 
rupted. The liberation of the Low 
Countries, especially parts of Holland, 
came so far ahead of the Nazi time- 
table that the scheme can be chalked 
off a failure generally. 

However, Little Wilhelm’s training 
is worth noting because it shows what 
we can expect to meet inside Germany. 
It also is worth noting because it em- 
phasizes more than anything else the 
extent to which children under Nazi 
domination have been robbed of the 
normal characteristics of childhood. 


OrE OF the prize possessions of the 
kids when they left sabotage school 
was a special knife for use in slashing 
the tires of American vehicles. Every 
kid was proud of his knife, just as any 
kid at home is proud of his first Boy 
Scout knife. It’s a slick little gadget. 
A push button slides the blade out of 
the handle and locks it open so that 
tires can be cut without danger of 
the blade folding in. 


According to the diagram the Ger- 
man officer put on the blackboard, the 
place to make the cut is on the side 
wall of the tire, just below the tread 
or at the edge of the rim. Wilhelm 
said the instructor told them tires 
would be more difficult to repair if 
they were cut that way. If the tread 
were slashed, the tire could be vul- 
canized too easily, the kid remembered 
the instructor saying. 

The young saboteur trainees were in- 
structed how to plant a special type 
of incendiary charge in vehicles. These 
c-dgets, as far as can be made out 
from Wilhelm’s description, are about 
the size of a grenade. They are set off 
by what Wilhelm describes as a “push 
fuse.” It is set in motion by the vibra- 
tion of the motor or the jolting of the 
vehicle. He said the "bomb” will burn 
from five to ten minutes with a small, 
intense. blue flame. They were to be 
fastened somewhere near the motor or 
gas tank by wire. . 

According to Wilhelm. each trainee 
was given a supply of from 10 to 15 





incendiaries when he left school. They 
were to be taken to each youngster's 
village or town and hid until Allieg 
troops liberated the area. For some 
reason Little Wilhelm never got his 
supply. 


FRom REPEATED questioning of the 
kid and his own unsolicited remar 

it appears that the German officers 
were careful to brief their students on 
the best way to co themselves to 
avoid arousing s on. Of course, 
they were instructed not to wear their 
school uniform around town when they 
got home. They were told to mingle 
with the other kids and, when Allied 
troops occupied the place, to hang 
around them, to be ndly and even 


helpful, and to show a normal amount. 


of curiosity in the equipment. 

No actual proof of the incendiary 
charge having been used has been 
brought to light as yet. However, in 
at least two cases where trucks have 
mysteriously caught fire in a German 
border area, it has developed that 
children were playing around. the ve- 
hicle at some time when they were 
parked. 

Instruction in demolition seems to 
have been limited to bridges, according 
to what the kid has said. But, since 
demolitions are recognized as the guer- 
rilla’s most effective weapon, it is 
reasonable to believe that such instruc- 
tion has been more extensive at sabo- 
tage training schools inside the Reich. 

The diagram the kid seems to remem- 
ber best, and often reproduces on a 
scrap of paper, is that of a simple bridge 
showing small charges placed at in- 
tervals and connected by wires along 
one beam, or span. This is the method 
Little Wilhelm says was to be used to 
dynamite fixed bridges. In the case 
of a drawbridge, he says, the charges 
would be placed at the hinge of the 
draw mechanism. 


IRE CUTTING was part of the 

sabotage curriculum at the Ant- 
werp school. Wilhelm said he was told 
to bury the ends of the cut line so 
that repair crews would have added 
difficulty in fixing a break. 


A good part of the instruction was 
based on the idea of making use of 
these kids to menace military opera- 
tions in the rear of an advancing force. 
For example, they were given consid- 
erable instruction on sabotaging am- 
munition at artillery and AA gun em- 
placements. 

They were instructed to hang around 
AA gun positions and wait for an op- 
portunity to reverse a shell in the 
ammo storage. They were told to lift 
up the top two shells and turn over 
the third one down so that the change 
would be less apt to be noticed by the 
gun crew. The idea, according to the 
kid, was that in rapid firing the ammo 
passers would not be likely to notice 
the turned around shell and would thus 
bring about some fumbling with the 
line ammo. 

In the case of artillery shells, the kids 
were shown how to unscrew the pro- 
jectile fuse ring and were told ta fill 
the fuse chamber with water or snow 
as a means of dudding the ammunition. 


HE KIDS studied English at Wil- 

helm’s class at Antwerp—but not 
from a cultural standpoint. Instead of 
wasting their time translating chil- 
dren’s books, they were drilled in prac- 
tical military English that would enable 
them to get the drift of conversations 
overheard around troops. The idea was 
that they should listen for information 
that might be of value to the Krauts 
and then attempt to get through the 
German lines. Also, they were to listen 
for locations of installations and gun 
positions, where they might be able 
to steal something of value or perform 
an act of sabotage. 


It isn’t hard for the kid’s keepers to 
imagine how well Little Wilhelm might 
have done as a saboteur if the condi- 
tions had been favorable. He’s one 0 
those boys who’s a natural for any 
Joe or outfit to take under their wing. 
He’s a pe quiet, helpful sort you 
like to have around. In fact, before he 
decided to turn himself in to the Yanks, 
he worked for a couple of days peeling 
spuds for an outfit of British Tommies 
He’s the kind of a kid who wouldn 
arouse your suspicion if you saw him 
monkeying around a truck or jeep be- 
cause his curiosity would seem so gen 
uine, so personally reminiscent. 

In Germany, apparently, we must e 
on the assumption that the enemy oe 
almost to the cradle. Already we 4 = 
conclude that victory over Cores 
cannot be won by blasting its © ing 
killing its soldiers or even overrunn! : 
the entire country. It can only com 
when they know from the cradle * 
what the little Dutch kid is slow! 
painfully trying to savvy. 
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Allied air power alone hasn't knocked out the Reich, but it is assured star billing for the last act of the war against Germany. 


Spring Is The Bombardier's 


By Sgt. BOB FLEISHER 
Staff Writer 


Tx WARM weather that spring is 

bringing to Europe won’t take the 
chil from the German nation. This 
a. the sun belongs to the bom- 
ardier. Remember him, when the last 
big push begins. Air power hasn’t 
knocked out the Reich all by itself, 
but it is assured star billing for the 
last act of the war. 


One day last week, some 8,000 planes 
~—heavy bombers of the RAF and the 
8th and 15th USAAF, fighters, fighter- 
bombers and mediums of the 9th and 
12th USAAF—spread over the Greater 
Reich a lethal blanket of high explo- 
Sives, incendiaries, bullets, and cannon 
Shells. From bases in Italy, France, 
Belgium and England, they flew by 
day and by night. Their targets were 
airfields and oil plants. They ground 
Still smaller the rubble of German cities. 

ey strafed railways and roads; they 
turned 5,000 German Army trucks into 
8% many little piles of flaming junk. 
In the last 12 days of February, they 
had dropped more than 75,000 tons of 
bombs. That will giye you an idea— 
= there is more where that came 


The Allies are now approaching 
What is regarded as their maximum 
effort, 6,000 ,bomb tons a day. It’s a 
long way since the RAF’s first 1,000- 
ae night raid against Cologne in 

ay, 1942, since the principle of full- 
ye daylight bombings was decided 
at the Casablanca Conference in Jan- 
i of 1943. Germany's maximum ef- 
ort, at the height of the London blitz, 
Was only 450 tons per day. 


HAT IS IT like to be on the re- 

po celving end of a wave of American 

d British bombers? There is no way 

describe more than a fragment of 

€ show—but here’s one account, sup- 

. dly by an eye-witness to one of the 
tent American raids on Berlin: 

-. Sought safety in an underground 
“way tunnel, which is one of Ber- 
1s ‘safest’ shelters. 

ra. Ousands of people were packed 

Ths her there. The first bombs came. 

It seeround heaved. Lights flickered. 

bul emed as though the concrete walls 

th Sed. People serambled about like 
ightened animals. 

~ie came the next load of bombs 

strin or seven, right above us, and a 

tenn’ farther away. The lights in the 

el went out . .. people kneeled 
asphalt gravel of railway 
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The Weight Of Explosives Falling 
On The Reich Will Grow Heavier 


tracks and prayed ... the ’all clear’ 
finally came. 

"Above, in the railway station, there 
were dead. In the square, a hurricane 
of fire raged. Smoke and flame limited 
visibility to 100 yards. I was blinded 
by smoke and soot. 

”For two days after this raid, deton- 
ations could be heard throughout the 
city as duds and time-bombs exploded. 
More than 25,000 persons had been 
killed. Water, gas and electricity were 
restored temporarily only after a long 
time, and it was possible to telephone 
from only one section of the city.” 

That was how it was in Berlin to a 





... from cellars and caves ... 


Swedish newspaperman, Herje Gran- 
berg. It makes the official German 
propaganda radiocast shortly after- 
wards sound hollow: "Allied air attacks 





have prepared the city well for ground 
fighting; bomb craters and rubbish 
heaps may become a classical back- 
ground for close-range fighting, full 
of tricks to the enemy.” 


HEN AMERICAN troops entered 

Cologne, they found the city par- 
alyzed and broken—or, as the Nazis 
say, "well prepared for ground fight- 
ing.” There were still people alive, even 
though: the great industrial city had 
felt 25 successive RAF and U. S. raids 
which had dropped some 30,000 tons 
of bombs on Cologne in fewer than 
three months. : , 


At least two-thirds of the city, the 
Yanks found, had been totally de- 
stroyed. Factory laborers were mostly 
without homes; they crawled out of 
their cellars, glad the fire and brim- 
stone from the skies had ceased. Co- 
logne’s destruction surpassed that at 
Stalingrad, one military observer said. 

Cologne and Berlin are just two cities. 
There are 83 other German centers 
sald to have been as hard hit as Co- 
logne. In Hamburg, Essen, Dusseldorf, 
Bochum, Muelheim, Oberhausen and 
Dortmund destruction is as high as 
80 percent. 

Bonn, on the Rhine, the place people 
remember mainly because Beethoven 
was born there, was another. In the 
city square there, soldiers noticed that 
a bust of Beethoven, serenely surveying 
the wreckage, had not been harmed. 


UST AS the Navy has graduated from 

the old 8-inch guns to the 16-inch 
gadgets in use now, so have Allied 
bombs grown in size. 

Army Air Force handouts used to 
measure bombs in pounds, not tons. 
"Biggest of the bombs we are using 
today”-——that was in 1943—”are known 
as ’blockbusters.’ These giants weigh 
4,000 pounds apiece.” Pounds they said 
then, not tons. 

After the blockbuster came the 4-ton 
"factorybuster.” Early in ’44, they 
started using the 6-ton jobs and got 
the Tirpitz that way. Today, they drop 
*townbusters,” bombs weighing 11 tons, 
which lay waste nine whole city blocks 
in one. split-second holocaust. "It 
seemed to me as if the earth itself had 
opened up,” said one RAF pilot. 


HE CLIMAX of Germany’s effort 

against London was reached 1,000,- 
000 tons of bombs ago, measured in 
terms of what the Allies have done to 
Germany from the air. There is not 
much room for doubt as to whether 
it was worthwhile. 

Manpower difficulties alone do not 
account for the impending destruction 
of the Wehrmacht. It lacks oil, aircraft 
cover, tanks and guns because of what 
the Strategic Air Forces have done. 
Because of the Tactical Air Force, 
neither these supplies nor food for Ger- 
man civilians, air war experts think, 
can be moved. 

The German High Command can no 
longer shuffle its divisions from place 
to place to meet changing situations. 
Air forces make sure that no supplies 
or troops pass through the marshalling 
yards of such areas as the Ruhr (of 
which 450 square miles have - been 
devastated "beyond recognition,” ac- 
cording to one Tactical Air Force 
spokesman), and that no last few tanks 
or rounds of ammunition leave the 
factories. 


O THE Mediterranean Aliied Air 

Force has also been given the job 
of isolating German forces in Italy. 
The 12th AAF’s mediums have carried 
big responsibilities in this task. 

The 125-mile Brenner Pass route 
through the Alps from Italy to Ger- 
many, defended by some of the heaviest 
flak areas in all Europe, has_ been 
blocked for 45 consecutive days, latest 
official reports say. To do this, bridges 
and cuts and by-passes on this route 
must be pasted over and over, for they 
are repaired as rapidly as the Germans 
can manage. 

This doesn’t mean that no supplies 
whatever are getting through; it means 
that trains must be unloaded, supplies 
hauled around breaks and reloaded into 
cars on the other side; it means that 
what might otherwise have been a tor- 
rent is, comparatively, only a trickle. 

Speaking of the job that air power 
has done on enemy cities, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower said, not long 
ago: 

"City after city has been systematic- 
ally shattered. Against these our ar- 
tillery is often used to blast out pill- 
boxes, snipers and hidden tanks—but 
it could scarcely add to the complete- 
ness of material destruction.” 


So will it be—for all of Germany this 
spring. 
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On the western front, the Allies 
were across the Rhine in at 
least three places: just south 
of Mainz, near Wesel on the 
lower Rhine, and in a southern 
corner of the Ruhr east of 
Remagen. Air raids on the 
Reich neared the capacity- 
point. 


On the eastern front, the Red 
Army had offensives in Upper 
Silesia and in Hungary under 
way. ; 


On the Pacific front, the Philip- 
pine island of Panay was in- 
vaded, Mandalay in Burma 
was cleared of Japs, and Jap 
home islands continued to get 
it from Super Forts. 


On the Italian front, patrol ac- 
tivity heightened and Lt. Gen. 
Lucian K. Truscott Jr., said an 
offensive would be launched 
at the proper time. Field Mar- 
shal Albert Kesselring went 
from Italy to command the 
Nazi west front defense, while 
Italy-based 15th AAF bombers 
hit Berlin for the first time. 


At home, Congress was discuss- 
ing 4-star generals and man- 
power bills, and La Guardia 
was tilting with curfew regu- 
lations. 











EUROPE 


Big N-E-W-S 


The Rhine was bad news, and getting 
worse, in Berlin last week. To the U. S. 
Ist Army’s fan-out into that part of 
Germany on the Berlineside of the river 
was added, as the week ended, word of 
two more Allied crossovers: the U. S. 
3rd had made the leap near Mainz, in- 
complete dispatches said, and British 
forces—aided by paratroopers—had done 
it again somewhere on the river’s lower 
(northern) reaches. 

At Remagen itself, the river was swirl- 
ing over three of the Ludendorff 
bridge’s bomb-blasted spans. It could 
carry neither men, machines nor mate- 
rial to fuel the Yank advances—but the 
advances were being made, all the same. 

At least two, maybe more, new bridges 
were carrying the load, prefabricated 
spans stemming from sketches young 
Donald Colman Bailey drew on the back 
of an old envelope in 1940 ("quite the 
best thing in that line we’ve ever had,” 
commented Field Marshal Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery). What an army needs to 
fight with was flowing over the bridges 
to loading points at the foot of the 
Erpeler Ley, basalt cliff topped by a 
monument to Count Zeppelin; was mov- 
ing by rail through a tunnel piercing 
the rock; was pouring eastward, north- 
ward and southward to speed American 
advances. 

Because they were admitting Ger- 
many’s enemies into the ‘very arsenals 
of the Reich due north of the Swiss bor- 
der, the three crossovers and Remagen’s 
new bridges were centers for some of the 
worst news the Nazis have had in many 
weeks. The very word, news, so one story 
has it, stems from north-east-west-south 
—N-E-W-S. Part of what the week’s 
successes at the Rhine mean could be 
= by looking north, east, west, 
south. 


((N) North Of Berne 


In Switzerland, President Roosevelt’s 
assistant, Lauchlin Currie, had for weeks 
pursued the same aim as that, on a 
Much vaster scale, of the U. S. Ist, 3rd, 
and 7th Armies in Germany: to strip the 
Reich of its war-making strength. Cur- 
rie negotiated; the armies fought; both 
could report successes last week. 

Back in Washington from his mission 
to Berne, Currie claimed complete suc- 
cess in getting Switzerland to stop aid 
to Germany. Main items in the promised 
agreement were reported to be: (1) the 
Swiss will "virtually eliminate” export 
of machine tools, precision instruments, 
and other strategic materials to the 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 


A lonely man, he was getting still 
lonelier . . . see Front and Center. 


Reich; (2) they will prohibit trans-ship- 
ment through Switzerland. of war ma- 
terials from Nazi-held north Italy; (3) 
they will stop sending electric power 
to German factories in the Rhineland, 
north of Berne. 


North of Berne, however, prizes 
wrested from Germany by’ U. S. sol- 
diers were great beyond speculation. A 
galaxy of star industrial cities in the 
Saarland, west of the Rhine, including 
Ludwigshafen, seat of the giant chemi- 
cal trust, I. G. Farbenindustrie, was held 
by the U. S. 3rd. East of the river, the 
U. S. 1st (Berlin newscasters claimed it 
had been rechristened the ”U. S. 15th 
Army”) hada corner of the Ruhr area 
and was shelling southern cities in that 
region. It was too soon to guess the 
entire meaning in lost German strength 
of the shattering of the Saarland, inva- 
sion of the Ruhr, and the loss to Russia 
of Upper Silesia. But the three regions, 
constituting the most productive areas 
in the Reich, meant much in men, ma- 
chines, material, manpower—and morale. 

If Allied successes were costing the 
enemy his machines and material in 
the regions north of Switzerland, what 
about German manpower? Columnists, 
strategists, diplomats and just ordinary 
soldiers began to wonder. 


(E) East of the Rhine 


What counts most in German man- 
power now is whatever the Wehrmacht 
has left east of the Rhine. Hundreds of 
thousands cut off, one way or another, 
from the. Fatherland will not do Hitler 
much good, even though they keep a 
number of Allied troops busy. 

Some 600,000 German troops, one es- 
timate ran, have been removed from 
direct access to the Reich since last 
summer. That would include about 26,- 
000 in the British Channel islands; 130,- 
000 penned up in the French Atlantic 
Coast cities of Bordeaux, La Rochelle, 
Nantes, Ste. Nazaire, Lorient, and Dun- 
kirk; some 12,000 on the islands off the 
coast of Turkey; an undetermined but 
probably rather large number bogged 
down in Yugoslavia and trapped by the 
Red Army in East Prussia and Latvia. 
Still more are on the roof of the world, 
in the northernmost sections of Finland 
and Norway. Perhaps another 100,000, 
estimates indicated, are in Danzig an 
East Pomerania. ' 

Then there are losses in German sol- 
diers killed, permanently disabled, cap- 
tured—guesses run between 4,000,000 and 
7,000,000 on this, exclusive of German 
civilians, with Russia putting the fi- 
gure above 9,000,000. These losses have 
been "made good” by rounding up of 
boys and old men into the Volkssturm, 
by stripping German naval and Luft- 
waffe personnel. All this has left Ger- 
many with an army which last Decem- 
ber (according to Hanson W. Baldwin, 
New York Times’ military anahyst) was 
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6,000,000 strong. Only 1,000,000 to 2,500,- 
000 of these were then what Baldwin 
called “good, sound soldiers of proper 
military age and experience.” A million, 
at least, of the remainder were non- 
German, of doubtful fidelity to the 
Puehrer. 

The week had produced estimates and 
figurek aplenty; of a single figure to ex- 
press approximate total military man- 
power strength of the Reich as it may 
have stood last week,.there was none. 

Talk of ’good, sound soldiers” brought 
to mind the SS troops, Hitler’s Elite 
Guard. The SS has dropped from its 
usual high place in German military 
communiques, it was noticed. Where were 
they? And the guesses on manpower 
and material led to guesses on Nazi 
money. Where was German money? The 
answer seemed to lie somewhere west 
of the west front. 


(W) West of the Battlelines 


As the military defeat of Germany 
draws near, we will see a determined 
effort on the part of the Germans to 
save their industrial power ... during 
the next few months, we must be pre- 
pared to witness the exodus from Ger- 
many of political agents who will an- 
nounce that they are ordinary business 
men. (Wendell Berge, Assistant U. S. At- 
torney-General, to a Senate subcom- 
mittee.) 

But it is remarkable how many power- 
ful [German] business men . . . came 
forward to help us with military gov- 


ernment. It is remarkable, too, h 
they insisted that former no, 
the best men for key DOSitions 
what lengths they went to refy 
claims. of erstwhile Social p, 
and other left-wing sympath; 

they, too, should be permitte 

run the new Germany. (Rhonag 
ill, INS correspondent, from Ag¢ - 
many, in the Washington Post) 

From zones held by Allieg 
Government west of the battleling 
pointers that might indicate gx, 
both of German money and thes 
Hitlerites seemed to have a , 
plan, too: to hold Germany’s te, 
losses to a minimum; to plant 
city governments during occupat 
get enough loot to other coun 
help finance a postwar Nazi 
ground; to keep great industrig 
alive outside e Reich by app 
legality; to build a "pity poy 
many” campaign and to wait 
next big ance, whenever jt 
come. 

Hitler had broadcast last Oct 
suggestion of a peace that wo 
serve Germany’s “integrity” as q 
Correspondent Churchill had tj 
AMG in Aachen had "appointed 
mayor an industrial lawyer recomy 
to us by the Catholic Bishop y, 
Velte,” a mayor who "said that} 
never belonged to any political 
who saw to it that "one by o 
cap in hand, the little Nazis can: 
and who turned out to be a Naz 
Other U. S. readers were told of, 
ing held last Aug. 10 at Strasbour, 
representatives of Krupp’, } 
schmitt’s, Rheinmetal, Bussing’s, 
wagenwerke, Roechling’s and othe 
man firms had discussed saly 
capital and had picked the } 
Randelebank and Schweizischer 
tanstalt (Zurich), both in Swity 
to transmit funds abroad. Use of 
pools as foundations for new ¢ 
based perhaps somewhere in 
4Smerica, was said to have be 
cussed at the same meeting. And 
talk along "don’t let’s be beastly 
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ns” lines could be heard in Al- 
puntries. . P 
snolm supplied “inside Germany 
“that the real capital of Ger- 
‘had moved to Hitler's hawksnest 
norchtesgaden, that all high-rank 
Pigave for Propaganda Minister 
sjs, said to be staying on the job 
jin) and the most reliable Nazi 
were being concentrated in an 
pout 280 by 100 miles in size in 
Germany and northern Austria. 
mor revived that this area, sup- 
nted by German-held north Italy, 
be the scene of a last-ditch stand 


Nazis. 


South of the Alps: 


rst the exact area which gossip 
for the last-ditch fight was the 
of the most recent Big Three 
». a New York Times correspon- 
ported. The U. S. would occupy 
Austria (including Linz) ; the Brit- 
d occupy south Styria, Carinthia, 
sl. Vorarlberg; Russia would ad- 
ig jower Austria, Burgenland, north 
all areas prominent in the "last- 
story. Maybe the Big Three had 
of their own. Moscow thought so 
dicted a simultaneous east-west 


came that Marshal Tolbukhin 
ng conferences with the Supreme 
Commander in the MTO, Field 
Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander) 
nding two columns into an of- 
one aimed into Austria, the 
med, via Trieste, into north Italy, 
of the Alps. Either or both could 
the link-up of west and east 


n such an arc is closed, there will 
least 400 U. S., British, Russian 
nch divisions lined up against 
ny, with chances that not a single 
m division will by then be intact. 
be the strongest—in mechanized 
firepower, men, and aviation— 
whole history of the world. Where 
nd with what, will Hitler and his 
nake a “last stand?” 
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brows, John L. Lewis, has mastered the 
art of keeping the membership of his 
United Mine Workers of America (af- 
» filiated neither to AFL nor CIO) in be- 
tween himself and the Government he 
is currently tackling. Some 7,000 soft 
coal mines. employing about 425,000 
miners may be struck April 1, if a new 
contract—including .a 10-cent royalty 
on every ton of coal to go not to the 
miners but to’a Lewis-administered 
“union welfare fund”—is not signed. 
Born in Iowa, Lewis used to be a miner 
himself in the days when local union 
pepeeenaes Sone So Che Cay Whe oped 
k everybody else. Lewis could; he 
was big, strong, and very smart. He 
still is. The essence of his litical 
technique is to maneuver 80 
that every blow he aims at an enemy 
(currently, the R velt. Administra- 
tion) lands with full effect. But he also 
maneuvers it so that every blow 
back lands, not on Lewis, but on 
miners. Because lots of people sym- 
pathize with miners, Lewis can ride on 
those sympathies—until somebody fig- 
ures out how to take a sock at him 
without hitting the miners, too. Lewis 
backed FDR in 1936; by 1940, he was 
backing Willkie, promising to quit as 
CIO president if Roosevelt won. Roose- 
velt did—and Lewis did. His quarrel 
with longtime friend and _ suc- 
cessor in CIO, Philip Murray, sharpened 
over such policies as labor’s "no strike” 
pledge (Murray, pro; Lewis, anti) and 
support of the war. John L. pulled his 
union out of CIO, knocked at the AFL 
door; the AFL’s last answer was no. 
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A lonely man now (his wife, dead; his 
daughter, no longer active in UMW as 
before; his son, at war), the Old Man 
last week had his feet firmly planted 
on a course that may or may not bring 
a success, but which did not appear 
likely to make him any the less lonely. 


IF A BEAUTIFUL Powers model be- 
came a war correspondent, U. S. news- 
papers would be in clover. No Powers 
girl has—but a British counterpart, 
Jenny Nicholson of the batch of lovelies 
known in London as "Charles B. Coch- 
rane’s Young Ladies,” has covered the 
western front for a big London daily 
from D-day through the liberation of 
Brussels. Blonde, 24, a former ballet 
dancer, she was something to see, they 
say, striding along behind the front 
in a scarlet coat and knee-high boots. 
The strides came when she wasn’t 
riding in her personal staff car, own- 
ership of which gave her a toe-hold 
on the good will of frowning male 
correspondents when Jenny began to 


cover service women’s activities in 
France. First British woman in Paris, 
She filed her story first, looked for 
perfume later. She got her diploma 
one suppertime when she was being 
pinned down by Nazi machine gun fire 
while her colleagues sat eating a few 
yards away. She managed to crawl 
out of range about the time somebody, 
noticing that she was missing, won- 
dered what to do about it. "She'll be 
all right,” a British correspondent, Alex 
Clifford, advised. "She'll always be all 
right—besides, the soup might get 
cold.” Jenny fixed him, all right; she 
married him. 
. o . 


MILLIONS READ HIS work every 
day, and before long some readers will 
be seeing "Goudy 30” without knowing 
it is one of 120 typeface designs turned 
out in the last 50 years by the greatest 
type designer of them all, Frederick 
W. Goudy, just turned 80. His "Goudy 
30” he christened after the newspaper 
symbol, ”30,” meaning that’s all there 
is, there isn’t any more. Last week, 
he said he had decided it wouldn’t be 
his last design, after all; seems he can’t 
stop. In 1939 it looked as if he’d have 
to stop; his workshop 70 miles north 
of New York City burned down, destroy- 
ing more than 75 original faces. Then 
the University of Syracuse came along 
with a fully-equipped laboretory and a 
post on its School of Journalism fa- 
culty. His first design, for which he 
got ten dollars, was the hardest to 
do. He added: "My next hundred will 
probably came a lot.easier.” R. 








AT HOME 


Check and Double Check 


Although the lower Mississippi was 
still rising, the "third worst” flood in 
the history of the Ohio Valley had sub- 
sided last week, leaving behind it loss 
of 13 lives, destruction of millions of 
dollars’ worth of property, and two other 
things: a widespread conviction that 
flood-control projects had substantially 
modified the rivers’ wrath; fuel for Con- 
gressional groups who were last week in 
the midst of their campaign for addi- 
tional flood-control projects. 

People who live near capricious rivers 
(and last week they were beginning to 
move back into the low areas again) get 
to be fatalists about floods. Since the 
great flood of 1844, U. S. Army engineers 
have worked hard to get levees, walls, 
reservoirs built along the Ohio, Missis- 
sippi and other rivers. Just before the 
war, these accomplishments had begun 
to break down the fatalism of river folk. 
Cincinnati planned a flood wall to stop 
even an 81-foot tide; Louisville citizens 
were set to float a big bond issue for a 
wall; Portsmouth, too, had a wall project 
in mind. The war shaved Cincinnati’s 
wall down to 69 feet, prevented building 
of the other two, and thwarted—tem- 
porarily, at least—the exponents of "let’s 
do something about it.” 

But things are looking up for river 
people after the war. Congress last 
month voted 500,000,000 dollars for work 
on rivers and harbors on top of the 
billion-dollar bill President Roosevelt 
signed late last year. The Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway, the Beaver-Ma- 
honing Waterway, the Santee-Congaree 
develonment—these are other flood-con- 
trol objectives in Congress. 

Proponents of the Missouri Valley 
Authority—a plan similar to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority (TVA) already 
in operation—were taking pains last 
week to make known through the middle 
west the verdict of river experts that 
TVA, although distant, had done much 
to limit Mississippi phases of the flood 
to a 64.9-foot level. Along the U. S.- 
Canada border, rooters for the St. 
ee River Seaway project followed 
suit. 


Black, Brown, Yellow 


Any of the 411,368 Negro American 
soldiers now overseas could take satisfac- 
tion last week. His fight against his 
country’s enemies was helping to inch 
ahead both the national and worldwide 
movements to end racial discrimination. 

‘One Anti-Discrimination Act was al- 
ready law in New York state, signed by 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, who rejoiced that 
“our state has led the entire nation in 
this great social advance which will as- 
sure equality of opportunity for all our 
people, regardless of-race, creed, or color, 
or national origin.” Following suit, Re- 
publican leaders in seven other states 
—New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
California—were calling for similar leg- 
islation. On a federal scale, Republicans 
and Democrats alike were sparking a 
campaign to (1) outlaw the poll tax; 


(2) make the President’s Fair Employ- 
ment Committee permanent and give it 
enforcement powers. On a world scale, 
the Chinese delegation was ready to 
bring into the United Nations Conference 
at San Francisco on April 25 a call for 
writing the principle of racial equality 
into the permanent postwar interna- 
tional security organization. 

The law Governor Dewey signed sets 
up a five-man commission, instructs it 
to eliminate discrimination in hiring and 
firing, arms it with power to investigate 
and to issue "cease and desist” orders 
with state courts approval, and em- 
powers it to launch community educa- 
tional projects. States were in motion 
on the poll tax, too. South Carolina had 
abolished it for general, although not 
primary, elections effective in 1948; 
Georgia had repealed it, and Attorney 
General Tom Watson of Florida had 
asked the Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee there to back repeal—adding 
however, that "you can make them reg- 
ister separately .and vote separately.” 
Everywhere there were signs that Ameri- 
cans, even without divesting themselves 
of all racial prejudices, were trying 
harder and more successfully to meet 
criticisms of the nation in respect to 
racial discrimination. 

At stake in the U. S. alone were the 
interests of some 13,000,000 Negroes, some 
5,000,000 Jews, some 3,000,000 Mexican- 
Spanish; at stake, too, proponents of the 
reforms argued, were the interests of 
the whole nation. With discrimination 
on grounds other than racial—New York’s 
law hits at discriminatory acts based on 
religious or national origin also—included 
as an object of the moves, the interests 
of more than 22,000,000 Catholics, about 
11,000,000 foreign-born, and about 22,- 
000,000 children of foreign-born were 
affected. 

Even bigger will be the stakes at San 
Francisco. In the whole world, non- 
whites outnumber whites about two to 
one. 


They Got Rhythm 


The Federa] Reserve Bank in New 
York, biggest banking operation of its 
kind in the world, still looked like a bank 
last week—but it didn’t sound like one. 
Some 850 employees, most of them girls, 
sat pounding away at adding machines, 
calculators, and typewriters, processing 
the more than 7,500,000 checks handled 
there each month (including every U. S. 
Army check in all 48 States)—but the 
tap-tapping was to the accompaniment 
of dance music, piped sweet and hot into 
the bank for 22 hours every day. 

Bank officials who told the public last 
week about the “innovation” said dance- 
band rhythms relieved monotony of 
clerical work, eased nervous tensions, cut 
down what had been an overhigh turn- 
over of help. They felt pretty sure that 
it worked because, they added, the bank 


“has been trying the idea since May, 1944 


—without publicity until now. A brief 
poll showed that most of the girls got 
a lift out of the music. Some two dozen 
sticks-in-the-mud, however. said it made 
no difference to them whether they 
worked to music or not. 


FAR EAST 


Pacific Downgrade 


Together, French Indo-China and 
Thailand (Siam) form a Florida-like jut 
into the South China Sea; together, last 
week, the two seemed ready to play 
problem-child for the Emperor of Japan. 
In Indo-China the French garrison was 
shooting it up with its Nip overseers. In 
Thailand, once Japan’s pet puppet, a new 
premier was cutting the last strings tying 
his nation to the ”co-prosperity sphere.” 

French Indo-China, a tenth larger than 
Texas, has been French since late, in 
the 19th century, although many of its 
24,000,000 Buddhists have grown increas- 
ingly rebellious. When France fell in 
1940, the Petain-minded garrison allowed 
the Japs to build up military and naval 
facilities, especially in Annam, a province 
running along the entire seacoast. The 
French military also stopped shipment 
of war materials to the Chinese across 
Indo-China, making the building of the 
Burma Road necessary. After Pearl Har- 
bor, Japan occupied the country but did 
not interfere conspicuously with French 
administration until last week, after the 
10,000-man French garrison revolted. 

Short-lived as the Japs claim the re- 
volt to have been, its significance to Al- 
lied strategy became obvious when Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle appealed for Allied 
help. Allied planes were reported ready 
to fly supplies to the French, who had 
fled to the mountains. One invasion route 
to China is through Annam, although a 
formidable mountain range parallels its 
coastline. For this reason, Allied strateg- 
ists did not take seriously last week’s 
declaration by the Japs that Annam is 
now considered “independent,” along 
with Cambodia, another Indo-China 
province. 

Lying between Indo-China and Burma, 
Thailand was the only independent state 
in southeast Asia until, in the 20s and 
30s, fierce nationalism arose which turned 
Thailand against both its foreigners and 
its strong Chinese minority and toward 
the Japanese. In 1942, Thailand declared 
war on the United States and Great 
Britain. Later, the Japs used Thailand 
as a base section for its Burma and 
Malaya campaigns. Until six months ago, 
Thailand was definitely on the Jap band- 
wagon. 

Then the puppet premier was replaced 
by a premier who has step by step aban- 
doned his predecessor’s Jap-currying 
policies. The Japs caught on, but inex- 
plicably gave in, withdrawing their min- 
ister to Thailand a few months ago. Last 
week, the Japs called on Thailand to 
seize any Frenchmen who might try to 
cfoss its borders to escape from Indo- 
China, and to increase Siamese war sup- 
plies to the Japs. 

Thailand appeared to sense which way 
‘ the Pacific war is going, although hatred 
of foreigners and of the Chinese does not 
make the switch easy. But as far as the 
Allies are concerned, a passive Thailand 
is better than a Thailand activelv aiding 
Japan. 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


N ADDITION to its formal history, 

which is required by army procedure, 
the -5th Army’s 77th Artillery Group 
decided to have an “informal history” 
—something a bit Mauldin-ish, perhaps, 
to send home for the folks to enjoy 
now, and for the men of the 77th to 
enjoy in later years with bouncing 
grandchildren on their knees. How well 
they have succeeded is evidenced in the 
following excerpts taken from the his- 
tory compiled and written by a com- 
mittee of three officers and three en- 
listed men: Chaplain (Capt.) Richard 
W. Junegfer, Capt. Donald A. Brafford, 
Capt. Samuel M...Anderson Jr., T-Sgt. 
Henry H. Lifson, Sgt. William”A. Pelli- 
core and Cpl. Norman H. Bryant. 


* * * 


On Monday, Feb. 8, 1943,* the Uruguay 
and the Argentina slipped-out of the 
New York Narrows and became a part 
of a large convoy. 

*The date used to compute overseas 
time—for rotation! 


Suddenly it happened—a torpedo, no 
less! Or so everyone thought. Amid the 
clanging of ship’s bells and the general 
call to ”abandon ship stations” all per- 
sonnel made their -way to the boat decks 
in complete darkness. We were soon 
reassured by the loudspeaker system 
that it was not a torpedo, and we were 
not going to sink (for a time, anyway). 
The Uruguay had been rammed by a 
tanker in the convoy. 

Listed among the missing was Sgt. 
Cecil Davis of "C” Battery, whose bed 
in the ship’s hospital was at the point 
of collision and landed on the prow of 
the tanker as it penetrated the ship. 
When the ships separated after the 
crash, Sgt. Davis found himself on the 
deck of the tanker, uninjured and, 
miraculously, alive. 


+ * * 


Our bivouac area was a nondescript, 
stony field of snails, and the ground 
was scented with centuries of cow and 
donkey dung. 

a“ * + 

A visitor to the area would have seen 
a beautiful regimental command post 
flanked by flowers and the regimental 
colors; cows lazily grazing, kept at bay 
by Capt. Baggett’s Very pistol, and the 
deepest foxholes in all North Africa. 

+. 


The bivouac area (at Opleansville) 
showed signs of the passage of thou- 
sands of troops. Hardly a square yard 
remained that had not been a sump 
hole or latrine. The Arabs thought of 
this as the happy hunting ground, for 
in spite of the French police and our 
own guards, full barracks bags disap- 
peared with the greatest of ease. 





Deflection 


One. Artillery Group Takes Stock 
Of Days In North Africa And Italy 
With A Breezy, Informal History 
‘For The Home Folks And Posterity 


The healthy climate and general 
sense of well-being following the Tunis- 
ian victory led to spirited encounters 
(fights, to be exact) between men of 
the 77th and the MPs of the 9th and 
ist Infantry Divisions. 

. * . 

On June 6, 1943, the regiment started 
a long march. Again the first night 
was spent at Orleansville (need we 
say more)... 

= o — 

The flies had had years of experience 
biting through tough Arab hides. Ma- 
larial mosquitoes were known to turn 
over GI dog tags to see if the blood was 
their type. 

* * +. 

The regiment was attached to the 
3rd Division, which had been trained 
for amphibious operations, so one thing 
seemed certain— we were going for a 
boat ride. This was confirmed by ”’Berlin 
Sally,” who assured us over the radio 
that we were expected and all would 
be ready for us! 

a“ * « 

When the day finally came we 
marched to Bizerte, and there, swallow- 
ing up great quantities of men and 
equipment, were the LSTs. Ours was 
just like the rest—a Large Standing 
Target. It had a small rip in the 
side just above the water e, and 
after a minute inside you could see 
how thin-skinned it really was. 

As soon as we put out to sea we were 
informed of our destination. It was 
Sicily. We had the usual fine reading 
material issued by the all-knowing 
Army: a Soldier’s Guide to Sicily. Prin- 
cipally, we discovered that they spoke 
Italian, and that everyone had a cart. 


e * * 


But a hidden sandbar jolted us to a 
stop, too far from land to unload. It 
was 2:30 in the afternoon. After two 
more tries without success we were 
ordered into Licata harbor. There we 
landed at a dock, just like any boat 
would land, and walked off. The ig- 
nominy of it all! 

* * * 

While riding to the front, Lt. Ander- 
son received a strange confession from 
Lt. Col. von Kann, who with M-Sgt. 
Artell had hit the beach with the at- 
tacking forces. They had made full 
preparations and were loaded with 
arms, rations, sulfa and equipment for 
every emergency. They were perfect 
artillery commandos. But there wasn’t 
a round of ammunition between them! 
They had left it in the trunk of their 
command car. 

e . . 

We were honored by a visit from the 
General in our Pomigliano area, and 
it was good to have him overseas with 
more artillery. We enjoyed a three- 
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LAtRINE 


THE 


SUNDAY STARS AND 


: Zero 


hour visit with him, although the 
began a little inauspiciously when ‘tie 
General tripped on the safety strap of 
his command car and fell flat on hig 
face in the mud. It was damned yp. 
comfortable to have it happen to the 
General and in our area. 

but 


Naples was off-limits for us, 
somehow everyone managed to see jt 
Every ration or gas-drawing detail] 
overstaffed . . . Naples had been 
hit. Water was scarce, and even though 
it was a large metropolis it sti}) 
the characteristic smells of al) I 
"cittas.” Trips were organized to Mt, 
Vesuvius and Pompeii which provided 
everyone with an opportunity to 
worthless souvenirs at outrageous pricey 
... All of us, after seeing the ba 
the theater, and the varied cant 
pornography on its walls, came away 
with our own ideas of why Pompei 
was destroyed. 


« * . 


Enemy planes flew over the area oc. 
casionally. Capt. Taylor, the regimental 
dentist, was busily engaged filling cay. 
ities when three Messerschmitts buzzed 
over. "I don’t know what you're going 
to do,” said Doc to the patient, "but 
I’m taking off,” and with that he dived 
into his foxhole. The patient, with 
mouth agape, followed closely. 


. * + 


In position near Minturno, T-5 "Red" 
Miles was operating the switchboard 
when he received the thrill of a life. 
time. It happened this way: 

The switchboard rang. Miles an- 


swered. 
"This is General——-. Get me Colonel 
—— of the —— Infantry.” 


"Yes sir.” Miles did so. 


"This is Colonel——. I can’t hear 
General ——.” Miles was then in- 
structed by General —— to relay the 


message to the Colonel. 

"Corporal, tell the Colonel I said ‘Get 
off your dead a— and get up the road!’" 

Miles: "Yes sir!” ”Colonel, get off 
your dead a— and get up the road!” 

General: ”That’s right, Corporal.” 

Colonel: (Sputtering) Well, uh, sif, 
I’m doing it as fast as I can.” 

Miles to General: "He says he’s doing 
it as fast as he can.” 

General to Miles: ”"Goddammit, that's 
not fast enough, and I mean hurry. 
Faster! Move now! Understand?” 

Miles to Colonel: ”"Goddammit, that’s 
not fast enough, and I mean hurry. 
Faster! Move now! Understand? 

Colonel to Miles: ’’Yes sir, I’m leaving 
now.” 


Miles. to General: ”He has rung off 


General: "Thank you very much, 
Corporal, and I don’t think he mis 
understood what we meant, do you!” 

Miles: "No sir! And thank you!” 


* + * 


Rome was captured on June 4th. The 
city was undamaged, and the populace 
was deliriously happy. We really fel 
like liberators. 

ca . + 

The New Year finds us still intad 
and echoing Captain Brafford’s toast- 
"Home Alive in 45.” 
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field begins at 8 AM and continues until 5 PM. Programs at all three theater stockadet are the same. 


There's No Margin For Error 


a trainee,” never a prisoner, and the 
crime he committed is relegated to the 
past. He is fingerprinted and photo- 


By Sgt. DEAN BOSWELL 
Staff Writer 


ITALY 


HE SOLDIER stood alongside the 
highway and gazed at the big sign 
2 pm! the gravelled driveway. The 
pn read: 

"PBS Garrison Stockade.” 

For the soldier, this was the "make 
break” point of his Army days— 


ng, tough days they had been, too. 


ays in North Africa, Sicily, Italy. Days 
owly turned into years. 


Today he had been court-martialed.: 


thind him was the credit of a soldier 
phting the enemy. Ahead was his 
ntence as an offender against the 
Vvernment for which he had fought. 
honorable discharge and time in a 
deral penitentiary loomed in the 
ckground if he should fail this 


It's a "plain talk” institution, this 
nison stockade, and for the soldier 
0 enters its barbed wire enclosure, 
ere's no sign of softness. It’s meant 
be that way. 
Confinement here is forcibly hard,” 
' lares the commanding officer of the 
ples stockade, a major who began 
in this war as an enlisted man. 
- is not a rest camp,” he says. "We 
want men here. We try to dis- 
Tce who do come from com- 


From the beginning of the Italian 
mpaign until recently, he explains, 
mh ales: stockade was used for all 
- “Martialed soldiers, whether long 
2. Short. Within the past few 
~| however, MTOUSA created a 
ent garrison stockade at Leghorn 
aini arged the MTOUSA Disciplinary 
~ ng Center at Pisa for long-term 
* only—those sentenced by a gen- 
al) wt-martial. Training programs 
Tee stockades are the same. 


nance. 


THE 14 months since the Na 
ples 
rockade was established, all man- 
~_ crimes against the Army have 
serie esented among the prisoners. 
aor . and AWOL offenses, says the 
~ ave been the most common. 
crimes included murder and rape 
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Disciplinary Training Is Rugged, 
And It's Meant To Be That Way 


(in which the Army makes the death 
penalty or life imprisonment manda- 
tory), armed robbery, assault with in- 
tent to kill, assault with a dangerous 
weapon, black market profiteering and 
others. 

While the stockade now will be con- 
cerned chiefly with garrison prisoners, 
the major said that prisoners sentenced 
to death may still be held there await- 
ing execution. During the past 14 
months, when as many as 2,000 men 
were confined there at one time, sen- 
tences have ranged from a minimum 
= - days to life imprisonment and 

eath. 


FFENSES that now take soldiers 

to the Disciplinary Training stock- 
ade, rather than the garrison stockade, 
can’t be listed in a stay-after-school 
or week’s latrine duty bracket, nor have 
Army courts made any attempt to do 
so. They have dealt out jolting, long- 
term sentences to offenders brought 
before the general courts-martial. Con- 
fined men often face time totaling one 
and one-half times the number of 
years they have lived. 

Conviction by a general court-martial 
carries a recommendation for dishon- 
orable discharge, but the latter is 
usually suspended until the soldier has 
had full opportunity to rehabilitate 
himself in an Army stockade. Such 
"general trainees” who maintain a 
clear record during one year’s con- 
finement at the stockade are eligible 
for and receive clemency. If they con- 
tinue to maintain a clear record, they 
will be mustered out of service along 
with other soldiers and given an hon- 
orable discharge. 

"Garrison prisoners”—those convicted 
by special courts-martial and who can 
be sentenced to terms not exceeding 
six months—also have the opportunity 
of gaining freedom within a short time 
by good conduct. In their case, the 
principal objective is a clear under- 


standing that they have been traveling 
in the wrong direction. 

When the "garrison prisoner’s” sen- 
tence is completed, he is returned to 
his original organization, the major 
says; ’General trainees” who win free- 
dom, however, are sent to the front. 


N ENTERING the Naples garrison 

stockade, the soldier will quickly 
see the uniformity that will follow him 
until his sentence is served. A short 
road leads to the headquarters build- 
ing, passing evenly-gravelled walks and 
parking yard and _  smooth-sanded 
grounds. Uniformity extends to every 
part of the. stockade. 

Across the road from the headquar- 
ters building are the separate areas and 
the rows of puptents in which the men 
live. Dividing these compounds are the 
clerical buildings where a file is main- 
tained of everything the man does dur- 
ing his period of sentence. And beyond 
it is the scrupylously scrubbed kitchen 
and mess hall through which 1,000 men 
can pass in an hour’s time. 

Further back are the medical and 
dental clinics. Beyond them is the 
shower room where each man bathes 
by order every other day in winter 
months, every day in summer. 


A SOLDIER being processed first has 
a check made of his personal valu- 
ables, clothing and equipment. He is 
not allowed to possess money while in 
confinement and keeps only such cloth- 
ing as is prescribed. 

Personal property and extra clothing 
are stored until his release. His money 
is placed in deposit. If he wishes to 
purchase rations the cost is debited 
against the deposit. But if a trainee 
escapes, the amount of money credited 
to him is donated to the Old Soldiers’ 
Home. So far more than 9,000 dollars 
has been contributed. 


At this processing the soldier becomes 


graphed. A complete physical and 
dental checkup follows with any needed 
oe supplied as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The first step in rehabilitation of the 
trainee thus begins with physical con- 
ditioning. An orientation lecture ex- 
plaining stockade rules follows, with 
each trainee being issued a handbook 
listing stockade regulations. The new- 
comer has 24 hours to acquaint him- 
self with the routine. 


EEK-DAY schedules begin at 4:45 

AM. The men are required to be 
freshly shaved and in clean clothes for 
breakfast. Each man is allowed one 
razor blade per week and must shave 
each day. 

At 7:30 AM is the morning inspection. 
Two men are assigned to each wooden- 
floored puptent and each has three 
blankets and a straw-filled mattress 
cover. Bunks must be properly made 
and all equipment displayed at the 
inspection. 

It is required that mess gear not 
only shine, but gleam. To accomplish 
this trainees scratch the metal bright 
with a pin or a small piece of glass. 
The metal on rifle belts and canteen 
covers, as well as the rims of their 
helmets, are similarly polished. Helmet 
liners must sparkle like a new pair of 
shoes. Each man does his own laundry. 

At 8 AM begins the morning’s work on 
the training field which continues until 
noon, stops an hour for dinner, and 
then continues until 5 PM. Men who 
were gigged at the morning inspection 
or for other infractions of rules during 
the day are required to put in two 
additional hours of training at night. 
Other trainees devote the time to get- 
ting ready for the next day’s work. 


E4ce TRAINEE must complete six 
weeks of the training program be- 
fore being eligible for positions of trust 
in the stockade routine or advancement 
to rank of noncommissioned officer. 

Trusties generally work in one of 
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the various ‘uildings admixtstering to 
stockede p: -onnel. Direction of this 
work is under trainee noncoms with the 
assistance of stockade cadre and offi- 
cers. 

Trainee noncoms also are in charge 
of the various compounds which are 
divided into companies and patterned 
along the table of organization in an 
infantry company. They also lead the 
field training programs. These trainee 
noncoms are "made” by direction of 


the stockade commander and on the ™ 


same merits that any commander pro- 
motes enlisted men. They wear in- 
verted chevrons on their uniforms. Such 
rank, of course, applies only while the 
men are in the stockade. 


HE STOCKADE frankly states to the 
incoming trainee and visitor alike 
that life inside the barbed wire com- 


A view of the solitary confine- 
ment pen at the PBS Stockade. 


unds is purposely made difficult. The 

andbook given each trainee declares 
in part in its foreword: 

"Your period of confinement .. : will 
be difficult and is so intended; how- 
ever, if you make an honest effort to 


rehabilitate yourself every assistance 
will be given you. You will be given 
extra privileges and possible reduction 
or suspension of sentence or additional 
penalties or a more severe routine, de- 
pendent upon how well you conform to 
the.regulations and routine prescribed.” 

Additional privileges include the pur- 
chase of rations, the opportunity to 
write two letters a week instead of the 
one allowed, and attending movies at 
the stockade theater. Additional pen- 
alties mean doing the day’s training 
with full field pack, two hours drill at 
night, being deprived of a meal, soli- 
tary confinement on bread and water, 
being put in the "cage,” and possible 
court-martial. 

Trainees punished in the cage are 
placed within a _ rectangular-shaped 
framework, its sides about four feet 
by four feet and some eight foot high. 
The sides and roof are covered only 
by wire. If it rains the men inside get 
wet. At night they are moved to a 
similar cell completely covered by tar- 
paper. 

Solitary confinement prisoners are 
placed in a narrow pen with three 
walled sides, the fourth being a heavy 
wire gate. Among men in the stockade 
it is known as the "black box.” 


UTINY, riots and escapes occasion- 
ally have been attempted at the 
stockade. Here again, the trainee’s 
handbook puts the case plainly. It says: 
"It is known that this stockade is 
not escape proof. Nevertheless, no 
security measures other than those now 
in effect will be taken. A man con- 
fined within this stockade is still sub- 
ject to military jurisdiction, and as 
such is liable to further penalties that 
may be adjudged by courts-martial.” 
In one attempted riot the stockade 
commander took a position at the area 
gate and warned that any man at- 
tempting a break would be-shot. One 
soldier tried and was shot. 


UPPLIED with the basic necessities of 
food and clothing, the stockade 
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[= HAD to happen. A 15th Air Force 
P-51 fighter group claims it’s the 
only group in the AAF which can 
boast that its weekly religious services 
are conducted by a Bishop and a Pope. 
Chaplain of the group is Capt. Chester 
L. Bishop of Bartlesville, Okla., and 
the group weather officer, who acts 
as pianist and choir leader, is Capt. 
—r Van Wyck Pope Jr., of Glen-. 
coe, Ill. 


Surry sergeants hear all kinds of 
hard luck stories but Sgt. Ronald 
D. Delashmutt of Sioux City, Iowa, and 
a 15th AAF base, thinks this one is 
tops: one of his outfit’s Sad Sacks 
explained that he needed a new pair 
of shoes because, while on leave, he 
had fallen asleep on a park bench and 
someone had stolen the old pair right 
off his feet. ; 


N THE beginning there were six black 

hats, odd-looking hats, made of silk- 
ish black fur. They were half crew 
emblem, half good luck charm for the 
Liberator crew, but actually they were 
all jinxed. 

On their first mission the crew lost 
the first hat. Over a railroad bridge in 
northern Italy flak cut hydraulic lines 
in the tail turret manned by Sgt. Doyle 
R. Treece of Anna, Ill., and the fluid 
ruined his top-piece. Then over Blech- 


to jump, tri . 
He worked too long, at 23,000 fer? ry 
out oxygen, and lost consciousnes 
jumping after him, watched ‘vit 
umping after watched yajni, 
his chute to open. 
Only three black hats went to p 
hammer the next time. German 
mers knocked out an engine } 
gaping holes in fuel tanks. Som, 
the crew jumped in Yugoslavia 5 
black hats went down with the 
Sgt. Treece, wearing the hat of ¢ = 
Morton Malkin of Philadelphia ae 
pitalized regular engineer, Carried =>: 
through the long hike home. at 
HQ a medical officer took it away, 
plaining: “Lice, you know.” 7 
Back at squadron, the one remai, 
black hat started flying again 4 
day, at take-off, Malkin stuck his } 
into the prop blast, never saw the j 
hat again. The bomb run that day 
like Blechhammer—tfuel tanks. 
qumged in Yugoslavia. Walking 
y passed through a little town, 
Treece stopped at a shop. As he ¢ 
out Prochnow asked: ”What d'ya 
Treece displayed six blazing } 
scarfs. "No more hats,” he said. 


dl 


Back IN August, 1942, Lt. Kermp 

Mack, in the course of saying 
bye to his friends around Omaha, 
— in on Jack Algair, pre 
of city’s Athletic Club. Algair 
an 8 by 12-inch American flag fr 
desk ornament and handed it t 
friend who was about to enter co 
flying, asking that he take it 
for good luck. 

With a veteran 15th AAF 7 
Fortress group, the little flag—the » 
fit calls it "Old Glory, Jr.”—went i; 
action over Africa. It flew against q 
bini, Sicily, in one of the greatest 
battles of the theater when "Old Gk 
Jr.’s” outfit knocked down 175 er 
fighters during a successful bombi 


maintains itself. Constructively it is hammer the "Black Hats” ship was mission and was awarded its first D 


teaching trainees trades in any num- 
ber of the stockade shops. 

Number one job at the stockade, 
however, remains the rehabilitation 
program—tfitting men to again become 
responsible soldiers. Two things may 
be assumed to point to the success of 
this objective: one is that front-line 
commanders report the men coming 
to them are well-trained basically and 
in fit condition; the other is that stock- 
ade records show few second offenders. 


badly torn up. Lt. William F. Jackson of 
Quincy, Ill., the pilot, made it to an 
emergency field. Two missions later he 
did it again, this time on a Dalmatian 
island. Combat time of the black hats 
was mounting. Over Sarajevo the black 
hats were flying as replacements. Sgt. 
James P. Nichols of Charleston, W. Va., 
and another gunner were in one ship, 
and Sgt. Lawrence W. Prochnow of 
Milwaukee, Wis., in a plane on their 
wing. Prochnow saw his friend standing 


tinguished Unit Citation. Thirteen ¢ 
later the flag was along on the histor 
making attack against objectives 
Rome, and its story is recorded int 
"Invasion Diary” of Richard Tregasi 
who also flew that day. Now soi 
and battleworn, the flag which } 
flown 50 missions and been unf 

over 13 enemy and enemy-occup 
territories is tucked away in the po 

of its owner, now Capt. Mack, until 
can put it back on the desk in Omalg44. Sh 
ictures. 





Greenery 


The hills were bleak and drear that day 
And on the land there was a gloom, 
When suddenly amongst the grey 

Sad elms that stood along the way 

I saw an almond tree in bloom. 


Ruth’s letters, then, are so to me 
As was this little almond tree. 
They satisfy a certain need 

And add a bit of greenery 

To this drab life that I must lead. 


—Cpl. A. C. Danto, PO 


Night Fight 


Searchlights .. . 

Piercing the blue night, 

Silhouetting gray-black mountains, 

Pointing the way for 

Cannons. . 

Sharply breaking the stillness, 

Then shrilly unravelling through the 
air. 

Followed by a distant reverberation— 

With blue-black stillness again. 


—Pvt. A. N. Costa, SC 


As It Is 


"OUR FATHER, WHO ART IN 
HEAVEN,” 

Be with us in this time of need, 

And if we die, be it like men 

Of honor, faith, and not of greed... 

"HALLOWED BE THY NAME” 

As the Cause for which we strive, 

This Cause of ours which is the same 

As that for which You gave Your life... 

"THY KINGDOM COME, THY WILL BE 
DONE.” 

For ever will it bring us light 

Celestial. Gleaming so, that none 

May think or talk of night .. . 

"ON EARTH AS IT IS IN HEAVEN,” 

And though our mortal bodies lie 

Here in the mud. we fought like men. 

Our souls ascending as we die... 

"GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY 
BREAD’ 

And give us courage to face the slain, 

The whining shrapnel, the look of dread 

Upon the face of those in pain .. . 

"AND FORGIVE US OUR TRES- 
PASSES ” 

Our sins. und tack of judgement too, 

For this is weakness of the masses, 
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A dearth of strength absolved by You... 

”AS WE FORGIVE THOSE WHO TRES- 
PASS AGAINST US” 

Instead of damning them with hate. 

When peace comes to us, as it must, 

Then will we open wide the Gate... 

"AND LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTA- 
TION” 

For though our sins be manifold, 

= hearts and souls of this great na- 
ion 

Will rest with Thee when ali is told ... 

”BUT DELIVER US FROM BVIL” 

That we may know and do what’s right 

And as Thy children, observe Thy will, 

To serve Thy everlasting Light ... 

"AMEN ” 


—T-3 Mark Snegoff, RD. 
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| Wanna Go Home 


You can keep your ruddy pyramids, 
You can keep your muddy Nile. 

You can Keep your streets of Florence 
And your Signorina’s smile— 

You can keep your old Piazzas 
Where the Romans used to march. 
You can stick your Colosseum 

Right up Constantine’s famed Arch! 


—Set. Abe Berry, UDF 
At Long Last 


Went to the rest camp and lost my 
frown, 
Finally met someone from my home 


town. 
—Pvt. Leo Berkman, MC 
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Forward, Partisans! 
Too many men have died 
That I should write these words, 
And you should read. 


Too many souls have cried, 
In prayer before the Lord. 
Let freedom, freed, 
Strike off the knots night tied, 
Strike with her shining sword! 
Let tyrants bleed! 

—Capt. Frederick Brundle, 


Rover Boys In Italy 


Byron and Shelley, Browning and Kei 

Won fame with a name for poe 
feats 

In accents stentorian 

And tempo Victorian 

They gave to the world their ly 
treats. 


Then Byron and Shelley, Browning 
Keats, 

With a sneer and a leer left theit 
London streets 

To dull souls prosaic, 

The ignorant laic; 

Sought halcyon, verdant Italian 
treats. 


"How quaint,” murmured Byron; 
tistic,” quoth Keats, 

As they strode down the midde 
Italy’s streets. 

The alleys chaotic 

To them were ”exotic!” 

And ”Picaresque sprites” were the 
tives one meets. 


For Shelley the land was poetical 

And Roma’s aromas to Browning 
sweet. 

I too might achieve it. 

But I gladly leave it 

To Byron and Shelley, Browning 
Keats. 

—Cpl. Frank & 


He Wakes Up Screami 


This problem might make 
groan, 
It caused my brain to feather— 
If two persons can sleep alone 
Why the hell can’t one together? 
—Lt. Carl Benso®, 
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Slavia, dutifully stuck his neck out every time 

nh the Miss Bourke-White stuck hers out. 

- of 8-4 The result is a combination of text 

Phia, } and pictures which don’t always jibe 

a but which make interesting reading. 

yl Miss Bourke-White’s style is fluid and 

, away, she proves an able chronicler, as in 
her description of a flight over the Liri 

» remain Valley in a Piper Cub. . 
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used by Life editors. Now she has 


piled a book on her experiences, il- 
ted with some of her better shots 
woven around the battle before 
Bno. 
ss Bourke-White’s associates during 
p five months ranged from three 
wo-star generals to Cpl. Jess Pad- 
a young Iowan who was pulled off 
Q guard duty in Algiers and as- 
d to her as an assistant. Some- 
you get the impression that it 
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they looked at her curiously... 


CALLED IT "PURPLE HEART 
EY’—By Margaret Bourke-White, 


all the photographers who have 
ped pictures of the war, probably 
is better known than Margaret 

Bourke-White. For 
she 
reaches a huge pub- 
lic through Life 


getting around in- 
cluded a five- 
months stay in Italy 


shelling us. As we rose higher I could 
look down and see hundreds of thous- 
ands of these holes filled with rain and 
glistening in the sun. 

” "It’s been so rough down there,’ 
said Captain Marinelli (the pilot), ’that 
the boys are calling it Purple Heart 
Valley.’ ” . 

She got a lot closer to that valley 
later on when she rambled around by 
jeep from forward hospitals to ar- 
tillery positions to TD posts. She talked 
to bakers and engineers and nurses and 
truck drivers and she found that 
bravery was not limited to men in fox- 
holes. She was in a hospital operating 
tent when the Germans began shelling 
the area. 

”*Clarence had lost so much blood that 
the doctors were giving him whole blood 
and plasma in both wrists instead of 
one. They were fighting hard to sustain 
him through his state of acute shock, 
until he had rallied enough to be op- 
erated on. ; 

"The chief surgeon was applying a 
wire tourniquet around his torn thighs 
when a whooshlike sound swept over, 
closer than the rest. ’Cross your fingers 
that it holds,’ he said as we all hit the 
dirt. 

"We had just regained our feet when 
a particularly loud scream came pierc- 
ing toward us and we all fell flat. I 
noticed that Wilma ( a nurse), before 
she dropped down, took time to check 
the position of the blood and plasma 
needles in the boy’s wrists. I heard her 

say, "Hold your arm still, Clarence,’ and 
she lay down beside his cot. 

"The instant we heard the bang of 
the exploding shell, Wilma was the first 
person back on her feet, making sure 
those transfusion needles had not been 
jarred out of place.” 

Most of the book’s better passages 
deal with Miss Bourke-White’s personal 
clashes with German shells. She de- 
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set—but with more grunting.” 


the ditches, men driving trucks and 
jeeps, suddenly the road has become 





























perfectly quiet ... It wasn’t that there 
were not people there. There were many 
people—soldiers lining the ditches and 
crouched behind big rocks, some ly- 
ing flat behind the ruined fragments 
of an old stone wall. They looked at 
us curiously as we drove past.” No doubt. 

—B.M. 
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By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Writer 


FOR THE THIRD week running, /’ll 
Walk Alone dominates the top spot on 
the Mediterranean Hit Parade. Only 
one newcomer crashed the list this 
week and last week’s No. 9 song, Let 
Me Play With Your Poodle, was shoved 


off completely. The Great Speckled ° 


Bird, after dropping to fifth place last 
week, grabbed off the No. 2 slot. Don’t 
Fence Me In jumped from seventh to 
fourth. Here’s the way they ranked 
this week: 
(1) I’ll Walk Alone, (2) The Great 
ird, (3) Somewhere On Via 
Home, (6) Trolley Song, (7) I’m Making 
Believe, (8) Lili Marlene, (9) Pins And 
Needles In My Heart, (10) Together. 
+ * ol 
ONE OF THE shows at Foggia is the 
Reveille Roundup program conducted 
by Cpl. John Lascelles, who worked 
around the radio stations at Buffalo 
before Uncle Sam’s wave lengths got 
a crack at him. John calls himself the 
"Great Speckled Bird” on what has 


His fan mail has reached phenomenal 
proportions and most of the letters are 
= simply to the "Great Speckled 
Bird.” 

The story of how he came to be tagged 
that way is one of the more popular 
legends down air force way. It all 
started when control operator William 
Sturgeon of Indianapolis, Ind., called in 
to Lascelles during a regular program 
and told him he didn’t like the disc 
John had played. Lascelles called back 
and told him to pick out one himself, 
which he did—completely at random. 
It happened to be a number called 
”"The Great Speckled Bird” which had 
been gathering dust ever since the sta- 
tien began operating. 

The response to the record started an 


argument which John nursed along in 
his own subtle way day after day. Fi- 
nally it got so bad that he had to take 
a stand. So he adopted the name. 


A NEW INFORMATION and Educa- 
tion spot called What Do You Think? 
is now being aired by the 12th Air Force 
station at Florence. It’s a 15-minute, 
man-on-the-street program in which 
Gls stopped on the streets of Florence 
by a man with a portable mike are 
asked their opinions on provocative 
issues or questions in the news. A side- 
walk interview specialist, Lt. Milton 
Budd, who’s conducted similar pro- 
grams all over the States, does the ask- 
ing. One of the questions already asked: 
"What do you think of President Roose- 
velt’s "Work or Fight’ plan?” 


. * + 


ONE OF THE big problems around an 
Army radio station is how to convert 
orientation material into interesting 
radio fare. Lt. John Wyatt of Ft. Laue 
derdale, Fla., officer in charge and a 
firm believer in applied psychology, de- 
cided to apply a little of it over the 
air waves. For three or four days, after 
each station break, the announcer 
asked, "Do you know what the Dum- 
barton Oaks plan is?” And that’s all 
Well, that started listeners asking one 
another, "What is the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan?” After about three days of this 
mental teasing, the station went on 
the air with the statement: "If you 
want to know what the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan is, listen in to the round 
table discussion tomorrow at 4 PM.” 
By that time, enough interest had been 
aroused in the question to ensure a 
radio audience for an informal GI bull 
session on the subject. 

7 * a 


SGT. BERNIE SMITH of Los Angeles, 
Calif., isn’t the kind of guy who takes 
a newscast lying down. He usually sits 
up and writes a letter. His latest pique 
was at a BBC announcer who referred 
to the ground in Italy as “sodden.” 
Bernie, who used to work in a radio 
station in L. A. and now fights with an 
infantry regiment of the 91st "Powder” 
Division, has been wading around in 
Italy’s “sodden” ground too long to let 
loose remarks slip by. 

In a letter to the station, he xicks 
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off with the statement that his kitchen 
personnel serve chow according to the 
phases of the moon, since stomachs on 
the Italian front rise and fall with the 
tides. "We are equipping our heavy 
vehicles with pontoons and our jeeps 
with periscopes,” he adds. ”And one of 
our officers is harvesting a fine crop 
of séa-weed in his second-story window 
box.” 

Smith informs the staid BBC that 
the last time shells fell in his area, 
casualties resulted when some men were 
engulfed "by a great wave of sodden 
ground.” These unfortunate men, he 
continues, are now being searched for 
with crystal balls and divining rods— 
”and all suspicious bubbles are being 
thc roughly investigated.” 


SOLDIERS LISTENING to the 12 
o’clock newscast over the 5th Army 
Mobile AES recently heard the follow- 
ing spot announcement: "Attention all 
ambulance drivers. Two ambulance 
drivers picked up an injured soldier 
on Route 65 between Florence and Bar- 
barino between the hours of midnight 
and two o’clock this morning. It is 
requested that these ambulance driv- 
ers contact Capt. —— through this 
-t:tion immediately.” 

&:ven minutes later, Lt. Vern Car- 
stensen, station manager, picked up 
luis telephone. A voice at the other 
end said: "I am the injured soldier’s 
commanding officer. The two ambu- 
lance drivers heard your broadcast and 
after identifying the soldier got in 
touch with me. Thank you.” 

That wasn’t the first time the station 
got fast action from a spot announce- 
ment. On another occasion a frantic 
merchant seaman called the station 
with the following plea: "Look ...a 
soldier just gave me his dog to take 
back to the States. I was supposed to 
deliver it to his family, but he’s gone. 
This is terrible. Do you suppose if an 
announcement was made over your 
station someone might hear it and let 
us know where the pooch is?” 

The announcement was made. The 
puppy was found and the merchant 
seaman walked up the gangplank arm- 
in-paw with the elusive mutt. 





RADIO®STAGESSCREE 


The Ads Detract 


Book columnist-war reporter Lewis 
Gannett, back from the west front, 
rested three weeks on his Connecticut 
farm, listened to the radio and told 
an interviewer that returning GIs will 
blast hell out of the practice of radio 
commercials which makes the U. S. 
look like "a nation of hypochondriacs.” 
The blast may soon die down, Gannett 
said, but while it lasts, it will be loud. 

The GI doesn’t hear commercials 
overseas, he noted, and faces troubles 
much worse than an upset stomach. 
"The man at the front lives with death 
... Sure he sees stomachs—sometimes 
from the insides out, and they happen 
to be the stomachs of his own buddies. 
That’s not a matter of hyper-acidity, 
hangover heads or livers that can be 
cured with pills that taste like choco- 
late .. . Imagine what these boys will 
feel like when they come home and hear 
over the radio long, tiresome parades 
of twaddle about petty disturbances of 
bodies that have faced German ma- 
chine guns and mortars.” 


Mecca For Decca 

Decca is running a big ad campaign 
about Bing Crosby, who’s waxed ’em 
tor the outfit since 1934. Decca says 
“the voice of Bing Crosby probably has 
been heard by more people than the 
voice of any other human being who 
ever lived.” Bing’s records’ sales ap- 
proach 75,000,000; he has made 500 
different sides, or one full record 
every two weeks for ten years. First 
five records are: White Christmas, 
1,700,000; Silent Night, 1,500,000; Don’t 
Fence Me In, 1,250,000; Sunday, Mon- 
day and Always, and Pistol Packin’ 
Mama, over 1,000,000 each. 

Decca guesses that when more ma- 
terial for waxing is available, 15,000,000 
Crosby records, including oldies, cur- 
rent hits and hits-to-come, will be 
sold each year. Crosby doesn’t hold a 
partnership in Decca, contrary to pop- 
ular opinion, says Variety, but he does 


Selected as a stand-in for actress 
Laraine Day in the Wac movie 
“Keep Your Powder Dry’’ was 
Pvt. Polly Giloth of Milwaukee, 
Wis., former professional model. 


own some common stock in the com- 
pany. 


Mustn‘t Touch 


One of H’wood’s pet tricks is to make 
a picture which is “different” seem 
like the usual box-office combination 
of boy-meets-girl-meets-villain-meets- 
doom. Nothing in recent months shows 
up more baldly that H’wood is 99 per- 



































cent for box-office and one Percen 
mature movies than the curren,” 
campaign for Tomorrow the Worl 

This picture, taken from the hit , 
is a grim portrayal of how N , 
been completely trained into 4 cg, 
man boy. The boy is placed ip , 
American home, and the picture jy, 
trates how hard it will be for typi 
Americans to understand and prope 
handle the problem of Nazi youth be 
the war ends. But the ads show 4 
young U.S. couple in a clinch, with 
boy stuck off in a corner pointing 
them and saying, ”A man like yo 
marry a woman like THAT!” Not 
sign to indicate what the pictur 
really about. 


Joe’s Choice 


The ten shows of 1944 most pop 
with GIs’ as shown by boxoffice of 
reports from Army theaters, We 
Princess and the Pirate; 30 Seco 
Over Tokyo; Arsenic and Old Ig 
Since You Went Away; To Have g 
Have Not; Bathing Beauty; Going ¥ 
Way; Pinup Girl; Up In Arms y 
Kismet. Variety, reporting the mat 
didn’t say whether the poll inclyj 
overseas men. 


Only The Beguining 
Shaner’s Restaurant, in Denver, } 
a report to make on a record tury 
out by a man named Artie Shaw 
titled Begin the Beguine. Mr. Shap 
said a copy of the record had been 
his machine since October 1, 1938 tj 
year that RCA-Victor released the ¢ 
In six and a half years, Mr. Shay 
estimated, 320 copies of Begin the 3 
guine have worn out, and the recy 
has been played at least 35,000 tim 
Actually, the tune is fit to be t 
subject of a high-browed psychologi 
for, in our meager years, we have ca 
across no other popular record whi 
so instantly caused an audience 
prick up its ears and listen. Has ay 

one got a diagnosis? 
- —Sgt. RAY REYNO 





WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


HEY DRIVE by night and day, 

bullying ponderous six-by-sixes over 
the bumpy, beaten roads, but there’s 
one bright spot in the 5th Army truck 
driver’s life. It’s chow, which used to 
be something you scrounged, went with- 
out or dug out of a cold C ration can. 
A year ago the 5th Army, Transportation 
Section set up a Truck Group Mess 
and ever since it’s been following the 
front, dishing out meals for truck 
jockeys on a 24-hour schedule. 

Today the mess is operated beside 
Highway 65. Lt. Leslie Bellows of North 
Adams, Mass., a 339th Infantry platoon 
leader until he was hit in the Gothic 
Line push, runs the show. The eight 
cooks, members of a QM outfit which 
sweated out Anzio, feed hundreds of 
men hot B rations daily. Drivers, in- 
cidentally, don’t always have mighty 
appetites although in winter they’ll eat 
anything and rarely gripe. ’During hot 
weather all a truck driver wants is 
coffee and a sandwich,” Cpis. Orville 
Smith of Kansas City, Mo., and Isaiah 
Lofton of Wilmington, N. C., attested. 
”Why they’re almost dainty when it’s 
warm.” 


E DROPPED around to a 5th Army 

APO the other morning just in 
time to hear a captain fuming. ’Im- 
agine. I got one letter today mailed 
March 13 which came all the way from 
St. Louis, Mo., and another mailed two 
days earlier from right here in Italy. 
What in heaven’s name does that Ital- 
ian APO do with its mail, anyway?” 
Mail is a favorite GI gripe and we 
wouldn’t even bother with the incident 
except that you might be interested 
in thc identity of the captain complain- 
ing over the mail service. He was Capt. 
George Metzger—th2 vostal officer. 


ERMAN officers carrying out or- 
ders that northern Italy must be 
held at any cost do not hesitate to kill 
their own men rather than permit 
them to surrender, reports Maj. Cecil 
J. Madden of Des Moines, Iowa, who 
commands a veteran tank battalion. 
In confirmation he cites an incident 
during the Mt. Belvedere attack. ‘'anks 
and TDs poured shells into one strong- 
point until 40 Germans ran out the 
door and gave up. German observers 
who spotted the mass surrender hesi- 
tated only a moment. Then they ordered 
mortars to fire upon their own dis- 
secs countrymen. Ten Germans were 
ed. 
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["s NO SECRET that Jerry has taken 
advantage of the lull since last Octo- 
ber to protect his positions with mine- 
fields. Some indication of how thickly 
they are sown came during the joint 
10th Mountain and Brazilian Expedi- 
tionary Force attacks in the Mt. Belve- 
dere sector. The tank battalion which 





It’s spring in Italy, and Pfc. Leon | 
Garrison of Gunnersville, 
gives it a whirl. 


participated reported that seldom be- 
fore in its long combat history had 
mines presented such a problem. Frozen 
ground at first concealed the extent 
of the mine danger. Then the sun 
thawed things out and one tank blew 
up right in its firing position. Another 
was lost coming over a road which haa 


been used earlier without incident. 
There were box mines, teller mines, 
Schus and antipersonnel stake mines 
placed as little as five feet apart. A 
brand new model made its appearance, 
too. It’s a variation on the Toff mine 
made out of papier mache and glass 
with only a small piece of metal on the 
detonating fuse to tip off the mine- 
Sweeper. . 


WEEN A delegation of his neighbors 
sent greetings to Sgt. William 
A. Kelly back in Atlanta, Ga., it seemed 
unlikely that he would end up operat- 
ing a rock quarry in Italy but that’s 
just what happened. Along with Ist 
Sgt. Casper Fulghum of Augusta, Ga., 
and 18 other men of a IV Corps engineer 
outfit, Kelly manages the largest blue 
granite quarry west of Bologna. Italian 
civilians, many of whom have worked 
at the same job for 40 years, swarm 
over the rock pit like ants to produce 
300 tons of rock daily. They receive 1.30 
dollars a day, which isn’t much when 
you figure all the work is done with 
Sledge-hammers. The GI_ engineers 
supervise them, run two crushers which 
turn the large chunks into coarse 
gravel, and do the blasting. 

The rock comes from a huge vertical 
escarpment which should last for years. 
Until a few weeks ago frequent shell- 
ings added spice to the work but now 
rock slides are about the only danger. 
Crushed rock, incidentally, plays an 
important combat role in addition to 
making the roads useable. Just before 
a recent push, trucks went up at night 
and dumped tons of rock on muddy 
terrain that the Krauts figured tanks 
could never use. Next morning when 
armor moved against them, they 
couldn’t believe their eyes. 


HE OLD DEBATE on American vs. 
German tanks flared up the other 
day when Rep. Clare Boothe Luce re- 
marked she hadn’t seen any Allied 
armor which matched the Wehrmacht’s 
panzers. We dropped around to a tank 
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outfit to see what GI tankers had 
say on the subject. It turned out t 
think Mrs. Luce was right. Our ta 
have greater mobility but Gem 
superiority in armor and guns m 
than makes up for it, the boys opin 
As things are, our tanks have to hit 
run. At close quarters, they can slug 
out with the panzers but moving i 
range their shells are bouncing 1 
seven-inch armor plate while the G4 
mans are _ scoring damaging ll 
They’re particularly excited about t 
subject right now because of repo 
that a Royal Tiger tank has appea 
on the western front. ’The Tiger 
bad enough,” one tank driver confit 
”*With the Royal Tiger around, I'd 
lot happier to have more armor and 
speed.” = 


HAPLAIN’S assistant Norman 

Cox of Mobile, Ala., and #& 
fellow 22nd Tactical Air Command é 
who take their religion seriously 
together Sundays for something cai 
"Service Men’s Christian Meetll 
Afterwards they brew up a pot of 
and have an old-fashioned bull 
sion in the tent. Three weeks ag04 
Cox spoke up. "It puts us tos 
enjoying such good health when? 
are in the hospitals sick and wound 
He suggested that members think 30 
hospital visits on their days off. 


Since then, each of the eight} 
spent at least one day a week call 
on bedridden soldiers. Each day‘ 
the sick book is checked and some® 
of a gift prepared—pastry, biscuils 
jam, dates or whatever can be sec! 
*They seem so surprised that some 
they don’t even know would come 
visit,” Cpl. Billy Miller, a soft-sP 
cook from Clearwater, Fla., who m 
two visits each week, told us, "I remé 
ber one pilot who was paralyzed 
the waist down. He looked just 
kid who had been given a nickel ¥ 
I came to his bedside. He held uP 
pastry I brought just beamins 
called his nurse. "Look what ~ 
given,’ he said. I think I felt re 
good as he did to see his pleas! 

Others in the group of visitors | 
spend their hours of leisure in Pr — 
Christianity are Cpl. Myron 5. a 
rick of Madison, Wis.; S-Sst. Alt 
Peterson of Blooming Prairie, ~ 
Cpl. Warren J. Ninness of BellevY) 
Pfc. John Geil of Rutledge, P2.; h 
Floyd L. Draper of Essexville, ue ¥ 
Pfc. Malcolm Diem of Plainfiel¢, 

—Sgt. STAN SW! 
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Cheer Return 
| Of Grid Idol 


By Pvt. BOB LEE 

Staff Correspondent 
ROME, March 24 — Minnesota 
football fans—and there are a good 
many of them right here in Italy 
with the 34th Infantry Division— 
are looking forward rather hope- 
fully to the ensuing gridiron sea- 
son. The reason for the sudden up- 
lift in their football morale is that 
Bernie Bierman,. long time idol 
and coach of the Golden Gophers, 
is back at the head mentor’s post 
at Memoria] Stadium after a three- 
year tour of duty as a Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Marine Corps. 
During these war years backers 
of losing elevens have been blessed 
with the undeniable alibi that their 
favorite team has lost its key men 
to the services, the old school has 
been struggling along with 4-Fs 
and available youngsters or that 
V-12 Navy transfers hadn't been too 
kind to their alma mater. Min- 
nesota rooters have been able to go 
these excuses one better by whimp- 
ering "we've lost Bernie Bierman.” 


Grid Honors 


When Bierman tieft Minnesota 
after the 1941 season to take over 
the job of Director of Athletics at 

: the Iowa Naval 
Preflight School 
his Golden Goph- 
ers had rung up 
six Big Ten cham- 
pionships during 
the previous cight 
years in addition 
to a couple of 
mythical na- 
tional champion- 
ships. Minnesota 
was used to win- 
ning and they 
liked it up there 
eon top. They were 
on top in ‘34, ’35 
‘37, '38, °40 and °41. During those 
six years his Gophers won 44 of 
their 48 conference games and 
amassed 1045 points to their op- 
ponents’ 281. 

George Hauser, Bierman’s pre- 
war line coach, took over for the 
old master in ’42, 43, and ’44 and it 
is no reflection on his coaching 
abilities that the Gophers didn’t 
finish on top during those seasons. 
To the contrary, it is a credit to 
his coaching talents that his 
elevens continued to remain out 
of the cellar and at no time did 
the powerful teams of the Big Ten 
enter a game considering the 
Gophers a pushover. But Hauser 
just wasn’t Bierman. 

Now Bierman is back and the 
64-dollar question is what sort of 
a team will he come up-with in his 
comeback year and what sort of a 
Stvle will he use? 


Sports Scribe 


A recent letter from Charlie 
Johnson, sports editor of the Min- 
neapolis Star Journal, indicated 
that Bierman has some definite 
ideas in mind for the com- 
ing season and he already had 
winter practice with the available 
4-Fs and Navy trainees. 

"It is Bernie’s contention,” John- 
Son writes, "that coaches haven’t 
done enough with the defense 
against the T-formation which has 
been widely used during these war 
years and he may come up with 
Some defense to stop it. 
- He hasn’t given the slightest 

nt as to what he will actually 
use for his comeback, but the guess 
is that it will be a combination 
of the T and the Final Wing.” 

Although Bierman is not the 
razzle dazzle sort of a coach— 
power teams of giant linemen and 

cks are his favorites—it would 
hot be unlike him to come up with 
Something entirely new for his 
comeback and this Final Wing for- 
mation may be it. 

His previous coaching success at 
Minnesota puts him on the spot 

th Golden Gopher fans as they'll 
ustly expect big things of him 
WE year. Sports fans are like that. 
4 ether he'll be able to justify 

cir hopes depends largely 
Frade of material that turns out. 


still a 
Neverthe war going on. 





BIERMAN 


FOUR YANKEE VETERANS 


Among the 1944 players back with the Yanks this season a 
catcher; Oscar Grimes, infielder; George (Tuck) Stainback, outfielder, and Floyd Bevens, 
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Soccer, Track Next 
On Sports Calendar 





Basketball Championship finals 
starting Monday in Florence will 
be the first of five scheduled 
Theater sports championships for 
the spring and summer an- 
nounced by the Allied Sports Com- 
mission and approved by Field 
Marshall Sir Harold Alexander. A 
sixth, an Open golf champion- 
ship, may be added due to the 
success of the recent Rome Open. 
The approximate date of other 
Theater finals are: Soccer, May 1; 
Track and Field, July 15; Swim- 
ming, August 20; and Tennis, 
September 15. 

Designation of sponsoring agen- 
cies for the semi-final eliminations 
and the delineation of geographi- 
cal areas will be announced at a 
later dat®. International Olympic 
Rules, as modified by the Allied 
Sports Commission, will govern 
the Track and Field and, Swim- 


adopted by the Commission. 
or winners in individual events 


will receive watches and gold 


winners cigarette lighters and 


all. Coaches and managers will re- 
ceive silver cigarette boxes. 


Johnny Revolfa Leads 
At Greensboro With 68 


GREENSBORO, N. C., March 24 
(ANS)—Johnny Revolta, veteran 
Evanston, Ill., professional, shaved 
three strokes off par in the open- 


ing round of the 7,500-dollar Greens- 


boro golf tournament yesterday to 
take the lead with a 68. Byron Nel- 
son, Sammy Byrd and amateur 
Avery Beck, Raleigh, N. C., tied 
for second place with 70s. 

Mike Turnesa, White Plains, N. Y., 
and Jimmy Gauntt of Ardmore, 
Okla., were tied at 71 and Sammy 
Snead came home in 72 after run- 
ning four over par on the first 
nine. Bunched with Snead at 72 
were Tony Penna, Orville ‘White 
and Craig Wood. 





Basketball Scores 


NATIONAL AAU TOURNAMENT 














: those kno (Denver) 
: innesota’s football idol nod have QUARTER FINAL ROUND 
flllowed his career can’t help ‘but 26th Century Fox 39, Allen Bradley 
og Rat his Gophers won't be hum-|_ (Milwaukee) 33. 
as in pre ons and that once again, |Pninips ee" Oilers #1, San Prancise 
ing the war days, they will be rid-| A. a. 40. eg AEes ; 
ference. “Test Of the Big Ten Con-|pemver Ambrose 51, Camp Robinson 


Officers 43. 


AFHQ, March 24 — The Allied)’ 


ming while rules governing other 
competitions will be announced as|i 


Members of championship teams 


bronze medals, plus certificates to} j 





Here's The 
Payoff - - - 








Q.—Will The Stars and Stripes 
publish the daily results of major 
league baseball games during the 
coming season? 

—Lt. Bruce B. Whiting 
A.—Yes. ~ @ 


Q.—Was. Bronko Nagurski se- 


medals, runners-up fountain pens! =% 
and silver medals and third-place] j 





BRONKO NAGURSKI 


lected for two positions on the 
same All-America team? 

—Pfc. A. A. Barsez 
A.—No. Nacurski was selected as 
a tackle on the 1929 All-America. 

a « . 

Q.—1. Has Providence, R. L., ever 
won the National League pennant? 
2. Who did Babe Ruth pitch for 
in the major leagues? 

—Pvt. A. T. Michael 
A.—1l. Yes, 1879 and 1884. 2. Bos- 
ton Red Sox. 


Steve Donohue, Famous 
Enalish Jockey, Dead 


LONDON, March 24 (AP)—Steve 
Donohue, famous jockey who rode 
six Derby winners, died today after 
a 24-hour illness. He was 60 years 
old. 

After riding for 34 years, Dono- 
hue obtained a trainer’s license 
in 1938 and handled horses for 
Several owners. His Derby record 
has only once been equaled, Jockey 
G. Robinson riding the first of his 








Derby winners in 1817. 


pitcher. They’re working out at the Bombers’ Atlantic City training camp. 


Gray Gets 3 Bingles 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., March 
24 (ANS)—The St. Louis Browns 
defeated the Toledo Mudhens, 12- 
1, in an exhibition game yesterday 
with Al Hollingsworth and Tex 
Shirley limiting the farmhands to 
six hits. Johnny Whitehead and 
Paul Ikemeyer pitched for Toledo 
and allowed 16 hits, three by Pete 
Gray. The Mudhens couldn't score 
until the ninth inning. 

BALTIMORE, March 24 (ANS) 
The Philadelphia Athletics de- 
feated the Curtis Bay Coast Guard 
14-13 yesterday in the first game 
of the season for both teams. 

Charlie Metro’s double with the 
bases loaded in the eighth, fol- 
lowed by Joe Burns’ single, de- 
cided the ball game. 

Each team made 12 hits and two 
errors and Jack Conway who came 
in for Philadelphia in the seventh 
was the winning pitcher. 





CAIRO, Ill., March 24 (ANS)— 
Sam Breadon, president of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, announced yes- 
terday that the world’s champions 
would return to St. Louis Monday 
to complete their spring training at 
Sportsman Park. 

Mike Gonzales, veteran Cardinal 
coach, conferred with Breadon at 
length and Breadon announced 
that after two more workouts here 
the Cards would go back home. 





NEW YORK, March 24 (ANS)— 
Al Grenert, New York University 
basketball star, will sign with the 
Boston Red Sox following com- 
pletion of the NCAA basketball 
tournament. 

Grenert has played every infield 
position on the Violet varsity and 
last year he played on Red Rolfe’s 
Yale team as a Marine trainee. He 
hit .352 at New York and .358 at 
New Haven. 


FIGHT RESULTS 


CLEVELAND — Johnny Flynn, 190, 
Rochester, N. Y., outpointed Lee Q. 
Murray, 201, Norwalk, Conn. (10). 
FALL RIVER, Mass. — Freddie Ca- 
muso, 141, Fall River, outpointed 
Charlie Smith, 140, Newark, N. J. (10). 
GALVESTON, Texas — Cpl. Fritzie 
Zivic, 152, Camp Normoyle, Texas, 
stopped Ben Evans, 146, Oklahoma 
City (7). 
NEW YORK—AI (Bummy) Davis, 146, 
Brooklyn, knocked out Rudy Giscombe, 
151, Jersey City, N. J., (6) 
PITTSBURGH — Willie Ruscell, 139, 
Columbus Ohio, outpointed Art 
(Honey) Robinson, 147, Pittsburgh 
8). 











~ 


PITTSBURGH—Samnty Parratto, 13% 
Pittsburch, outpointed Billy Reed. 129. 
Gary. tnd., (8). 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Irish Jimmy 
Mulligan, 169, Boston, drew with Cool- 


- 








fage Miller, 165, Brooklyn, (8). 





Mitchell Bombers 
Meet Navy Quintet: 
In Tourney Opener 


By PVT. MERRELL WHITTLESE® 
Staff Correspondent 

FLORENCE, March 24—The 30. 
game winning streak of the Oraf 
naval operating base's Port Pira 
and the 18-game victory string 
the 32lst Bomb Group's Mitche 
Bombers will clash Monday night 
in the opening game of the Allied 
basketball championship finals here 
in "Madison Square Garden.” The 
unbeaten, and virtually untested, 
clubs were drawn as opponents here 
yesterday as were the 92nd Divté 
sion’s Buffalo Big A’s and the 21s¢ 
Aviation Engineers’ Bulldozer 
Adriatic champions, for the nigh 
cap. 

Both the Navy team, representing 
North Africa in the four-team, do 
ble elimination tournament that wil 
run through Friday and possibl 
longer, and the Tyrrhenian cha 
pion Bombers have waltzed throug 
all opposition on their hedul 
With no basis for comparisoh, nowt 
ever, the game is an absolute toss 


NEW FLOOR 


The opening game will start 
7 PM.and the second game at 8:39, 
The converted garage in which the 
Nourney will be played has been 
closed all week. A new cement floor 
has been constructed, additional 
bleacher seats added and the 232nd 
Army Group Forces’ ’All-American 
Name Band,” has been engaged for 
the tournament. 

The Navy entry, a forgotten oute 
fit in semi-deserted North Africa, 
has gained considerable backing 
here, merely by working out and 
modestly listing its achievements. 
The club is coached by Lt. Ed Wal- 
iters of Cambridge, Md., a varsi 
man at the University of Maryland. 
The Port Pirates’ forwards, Y3-C 
Lowell Shirley of Veetersburgh, Ind, 
and Y2-C Dave Fleming of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., have played 150 games 
together in two years, through com- 
plete schedules in numerous leagues, 
and they’ve been on the winning 
team in 147 games. Fleming played 
for West Virginia U. 

The tallest man on the Navy club 
is EM2-C Tom O’Brien. 6-foot-4 
center from Marietta, Ohio. The 
guards are S1-C Mike Conte, who 
played semi-pro ball in Newark, 
N. J., and.MM2-C Marlin Herney 
of Pittsburgh. Shirley is high-point 
man with an 18-point average. The 
sailors were silent as to the style 
they employ, brushing it off with 
"We'll show ‘em Monday night, and 
they might be in for a little sur- 
prise.” 

The touted Mitchell Bombers and 
the Port Pirates worked out today. 
The Buffalo Big A’s North Ita 
champs, have been practicing here 
since the zone finals while the Bull- 
dozers, with several members of last 
vear’s finalists in ihe Bizerte tour- 
nament on the squad, remain some- 
what of a mystery outfit. 


BOMBERS CHOICE 


On paper the Mitchell Bombers, 
the class of the recent Naples’ play- 
offs, must be given the favorite’s 
role. At forward they have 2nd Lt. 
Ward Williams, who won All-Amer- 
ica mention at Indiana and Capt. 
Sam Post, also the coach, who 
played for Southern Methodist and 
Denver Legion. 

The center is 6-foot-5, Ist Lt. Dar 
Hutchins, a nationally known court- 
man from Bradley Tech and an ex- 
pro player with Hammond, Ind. 1st 
Lt. Edward Rieler played junior col- 
lege and semi-pro ball in Chicago 
and the other guard, Pvt. Steve 
Wojnolowicz, is a Detroit scholastic 
and sandlot product. 

Strangely enough the local favor- 
ites, the Big A’s, representing the 
Infantry, have lost the most games 
over the season’s play (three) but 
still rule as solidly-backed choices 
of the North Italy outfits. But the 
defeats may be a paradox in their 
favor as in several games with the 
Rough Riders and Brownie’s Boys, 
the Big A’s have been meeting op- 
position of the cal-ber of the tour- 
nament teams while the unbeaten 
clubs have been marching over 
weaker opposition. 


Prize For Oldtimer 


WICHITA, Kan., March 24 (ANS) 
—Ray Dumont, headman of semi- 
pro baseball, has offered a 100: 
dollar prize for the oldest ballplaywt 
who signs for recognized semi-pro 
play this year. The only catch is 

oldster must have played at least 
a dozen games in a recognized loop 








last year. 
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Allies Drive Across Rhine; 
Ist Airborne Hits In Force 














Mess Sergeant Eats 
’On’ Former Private 


WASHINGTON, March 24 
(ANS) — Sgt. H. W. Brooks of 





(Continued from page 1) 
Deetsch, commander of the enemy 
flak forces in the area, has been 
killed. 

West of the Rees bridgehead 2,000 
to 3,000 yards have been gained 
against light oppesition, north of 
Xanten. 

All operations in the British 2nd 
Army sector are stated to be going 
entirely according to plan. The Ist 
Commando Brigade entered Rees. 
Bislich in the Xanten area has been 
captured. 

The lst Allied Airborne Army 
swung out across the Channel early 
this morning. For hours watchers 
on the coast watched the great 
planes with their gliders in tow 

uring across toward Germany 
ay a seemingly endless ribbon. 

They were flying in groups of up 
to fifty planes each with a veritable 
curtain of Spitfires circling over- 
head in escort. 

Airmen returning from this mis- 
sion said the region near Wesel 
was "one colossal ground battle” 
along the whole east Rhine in the 
vicinity. Mile upon mile of fields 
east of the Rhine are dotted with 
Allied gliders. 

GET AIR SUPPORT 

To protect the offensive more 
than 1,200 Fortresses and Liberators 
attackéd 12 German airfields north 
of the Ruhr this morning. 

Twenty-first Army Group Head- 

uarters reported at 1330 hours to- 
i that oppcsition to the Rhine 
crossing was "lighter than ex- 

cted.” 

British forces were reported 
have established themselves at a 
number of key points on the east 
bank of the Rhine between Wesel 
and Rees, according to the United 


Press. 

Churchill joined Montgomery’s 
‘staff at the latter’s headquarters 
inside Germany to be present at the 
start of the offensive. 

Montgomery’s strike appeared to 
be along the main roads leading 
‘toward Munster across some of 
the flattest country in Germany. - 

The attack from Wesel leads di- 
rectly toward Munster, Osnabruck 
and Bielefeld areas where the Ger- 
man radio warnings toaay reported 
Allied planes and which have re- 
ceived record poundings during the 
past week. 

There are few heights across the 
north German plain and no fea- 
tures in which the Germans might 
dig in to resist a potentia) Allied 
tank strike. Montgomery has struck 
in the best possible terrain for arm- 
ored operations. 

Montgomery is reputed to have 
equipped his arm with a new tank, 
which recent front dispatches de- 
scribed as "the best in the world.” 

At 2200 hours. last night special 
commandos crossed the Rhine and 
reached to within 2,000 yards of 
Wesel which was then hemmered 
from the air. 

Then by the light of thousands of 
blazing flares they fought their way 
into the town which by then was 
merely a pile of rubble. They mop- 
ped up. 

The crossing itself was com- 
menced by leathery Sccttish veter- 
ans of Libya and Normandy at 2100 
hours last night. It was the same 
outfit that took the first vehicle 
across the Rhine in the last war. 


TYPICAL ’MONTY’ 


By midnight the whole river 
seemed to be aflame under a 100 
square-mile smoke screen. which 
was laid down several days ago 

The whole weight of the Allied 
air forces had been thrown into the 
battle in the continuing perfect 
weather today. 

German dispatches said it was a 
typical Montgomery attack with 
more guns, more bombs and more 
explosives than has yet been seen on 
the western front. 

For months the Germans have 
been keeping their crack troops 
guarding the area now under as- 
Sault. This great industrial area 
means more to Germany than Pitts- 


Six Prefects Dismissed 
By Bonomi Government 


ROME, March 24—The Italian 
Government’s house-cleaning of all 
98 prefects in territory under its 
jurisdiction has now been com- 
pleted, the Allied Commission an- 
nounced today. Of these officials, 
34 were sent to trial, six were dis- 
missed from office and 16 others re- 
ceived minor punishments. 

Territory under the Italian Gov- 
ernment’s control, where the pre- 
fects were tried and punished. in- 
cludes Sicily, Sardinia and the 
mainland as far as the northern 
boundaries of the provinces of Vi- 
terbo, Rieti and Teramo. 














British Press Awaits 
"War's Biggest News’ 


LONDON, March 24—The en- 
tire British press today spot- 
lighted the "expectation for the 
war’s biggest news this week” 
as the first front-line stories of 
the last “heave” across the Rhine 
began to trickle into print, In- 
ternational News Service re- 
ported. 

Inhabitants of the English 
south and southeast coasts were 
awakened earlier than usual this 
morning by record swarms of Al- 
lied fighter craft sweeping across 
the Channel to the battlelines. 

One force of American heavy 
bombers alone took two solid 
hours to cross the Channel. 











bufgh, Cleveland, Detroit and Chi- 
cago combined mean to the U. S. 

These troops include fanatical 
paratroopers, SS men and Panzer- 
grenadiers and Panzer troops. But 
they have been badly mauled in re- 
cent weeks in fighting west of the 
Rhine. 

The Ruhr contains 80 percent of 
all Germany’s heavy indusiry, 60 
percent of the Reich’s coal deposits 
and one-fourth of the nation’s rail- 
road lines. 

Once the Ruhr has been taken, 
Germany’s ability to wage war is 
virtually ended, especially with the 
Russians overrunning the Silesian 
industrial basin and Lieut. Gen. 
George S. Patton’s troops in control 
of the Saar in. 

Despite the staggering tonnages 
of explosives the air forces dumped 
into the Ruhr and with the Wehr- 
macht only a ghost of its former 
proud self, German resistance to 
Montgomery’s drive to the Ruhr was 
expected to be bitter and fanatical, 
especially in the opening phases. 

The Germans are well dug in be- 
hind massive defenses including 
mountains of rubble heaps which 
they have converted into strong- 
pceints. 

German troops will be fighting in 


Greatest Airborne 
Force Jumps Rhine 


WITH THE 1ST ALLIED AIR- 
BORNE ARMY OVER BRIDGE- 
HEAD, MARCH 24 (UP) — The 
greatest concentrated Allied air- 
borne force in history parachuted 
and glided across the lower Rhine 
in the Wesel area today. 

The British and Yanks landed si- 
multaneously behind the German 
Rhine defenses in the area of Wesel. 

A thundering battle appeared to 
be going on beneath the vast 60- 
mile smoke pall rising nearly 3,000 
feet on the east bank of the river 
near Wesel, which is a scene of 
utter devastation. Little activity 
was seen on the Rhine itself. 

The airborne landing on the 
Rhine’s east bank, it was reported, 
occurred several hours before the 
pontoon bridge crossings and, ac- 
cording to German admissions, 
were responsible for disrupting the 
defensive scheme organized by the 
Nazi command. 

It was estimated that between 
5,000 and 6,000 aircraft of all types 
were involved in the Wesel bridge- 
head operation, which would make 
it the largest air effort ever seen. 

One of the returning Liberator 
crewmen reported that planes and 
gliders were so thick above the 
Rhine that "RAF Mosquitoes were 
flying around doing nothing but 
directing traffic.” 

The Liberators following almost 
in the slipstreams of the gliders 
dropped 600 tons of supplies to the 
airborne trodps from altitudes of a 
few hundred feet. They dropped by 
parachute more than 4,000 canisters 
and bottles containing food, medi- 
cal aids and fighting equipment. 

First Lt. Howard Cable of Nocona, 
Texas, said the Ruhr area was "like 
a desert ghost town, not even a 
small dog walking on the highways.” 

Further west of Cologne, he said, 
the sky was blanketed with hun- 
dreds of transports and British Stir- 
ling bombers towing gliders. 


Voting Break 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 24 (ANS) 
—The Assembly yesterday passed a 
concurrent resolution, previously 
approved by the Senate, to extend 
soldier voting privileges to members 
of the Merchant Marine, Red Cross 
workers and others attached to 
similar organizations. The resolu- 
tion must be approved again by 











the Legislature in 1947, - 




































from a discharged maid’s ration 
books, the defendant was held for 
trial despite the plea that ration 
stamps are not private property and 
therefore cannot be stolen, 


Syracuse, N. Y., had lunch today 
in the House of Representatives 
restaurant as the guest of Rep. 
William J. Green (D., Pa.). 

For nine months last year, 
while a private at Camp Lee, Va., 
Green ate his meals by courtesy 
of Brooks, the mess sergeant, and 
according to Green he is "a good 
man to get next to in the Army.” 


N.Y. Mayor Assails 
Political Opponents 


NEW YORE, March 24 (ANS)— 
Mayor F. H. La Guardia yesterday 
took a crack at his political op- 
ponents, whom he charged with at- 
tempting to make political capital 
out of the curfew incident in an 
election year. He was entirely in- 
different to their attempts, he added 
emphatically. He denied he had 
been motivated by politics himself 
in his one-mayor defiance of James 
F. Byrnes, war mobilizer, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, or that he had been 
pressured by New York’s multi- 
million dollar entertainment indus- 
try which had been crippled by the 
midnight shutdown. 

"I am not interested in politics 
when my country is at war,” the 
mayor told the nation Thursday 
night. "I do not like night clubs. I 
never go to them. The Police Com- 
missioner of the city of New York 
never goes to them for amusement. 
I believe we have too many liquor 
places in this city. They have never 
received any comfort from me. They 
obey the law in this city.” 

Meanwhile, the Herald Tribune 
canvassed taverns for their reac- 
tion to the mayor’s broadcast. 

The N. Y. Herald-Tribune said 
reaction was best summed up in 
this typical question asked in an- 
swer to reporters’ questions: "Well, 
superb task was accomplished.|how do other places feel about it?” 
Once the river Ime is pierced and|The majority of places expressed 
the crust of German resistance is|what the Herald-Tribune said of 
broken, a decisive victory in Eu-|potential trouble lies in ser 
rope will be near. pri ree | — men We. 

"May God prosper our Army in|Ordered out o eir places. ey 
its noble adventure after our es took the note that the Army and 
struggle for King and County and! Navy have insisted service men ob- 
for dear life and for freedom of|Serve the midnight cyrfew to the 
mankind.” letter and that military police and 

Montgomery sent the following shore patrol are combing the night 
message to his troops: spots to make sure the order is. ob- 

"On Feb. 7 I told you that we| Served. 
were going into the ring’ for the}. Several, the Herald-Tribune said, 
final and the last round. There|had experimented with the 1.AM 
would be no time limit. We would/closing and had trouble with service 
continue fighting until our oppon-| men, so they decided to play along 
ent was knocked out. The last round| With Washington rather than to 
is going very well on both sides of|take advantage of City Hall’s 1 AM 
the rine—and also overhead. green light. 


"In the west the enemy has lost 
the Rhineland and with it. the a 
Yanks Push Pincer 
Drive For Baguio 


flower of at ‘east four armies—the 
Parachute Army, the 5th Panzer 
(Continued from page 1) 


Army, the 15th Army and the 7th 
Army. 

"The ist Army further to the 
south is now being added to the 
list. In the Phineland battles the 
enemy has lost about 150,000 pris- 
oners and there are many more to 
come. His total casualties amount) that 731 Japanese planes were shot 
to about 250,000 since Feb. 8.” _ | down, destroyed or damaged. 

From Chungking came an Allied 
report that American B-24s prob- 
ably had sunk a 2,500-ton freighter 
off the west coast of Hainan Island 

after bombing installations on the 
island’s southwest coast. 

The Jops’ claim that special as- 
Sault squadrons had seriously dam- 
aged the U. S. aircraft carrier Ran- 
dolph northeast of the island of Yak 
on March 11, was probably con- 
firmed by a report from Guam that 
a second aircraft carrier had been 
damaged in the Iwo Jima action. 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 24 (AP) 
—The massacre of 22 white civilians, 
soldiers and officials by the Japa- 


front and back yards and in fac- 
tories which were and still are pro- 
ducing ammunition, tanks and guns. 

In addition, there are vast piles 
of supplies in the Ruhr which the 
Wehrmacht was unable to transport 
further west in recent months on 
account of the pulverizing Allied 
air attacks and the easterly advance 
of General Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
armies. 


This materiel should enable the 
Germans to effect a stronger de- 
fense of the Ruhr than any other 
sector of Germany, save possibly 
Berlin. 

A British military commentator 
said two German armies opposed 
the 2ist Army Group, including the 
crack ist Paratroop Army which was 
the biggest concentration of Ger- 
man troops on the Rhine. This army 
escaped to the east bank of the 
Rhine in organized form although 
badly mauled. It has now been re- 
equipped. 

This army has been considerably 
enlarged since it fought in the 
Reichwajd Forest engagements 
when it contained four parachute, 
four infantry and three armored 
divisions. 

The commentator said "consider- 
able heavy fighting lies ahead’ be- 
fore the bridgehead is secured. 

In a message to the 2lst Army 
Group, Montgomery said: ’The en- 
emy has been driven into a corner 
and he cannot escape. Events are 
moving rapidly and the complete 
and decisive defeat of the Germans 
is certain.” 

WINNIE’S MESSAGE 

Churchill sent the following mes- 
sage to the 21st Army Group to- 

ay: 

"I rejoice to be with Pield Mar- 
shal Alan Brooke, the chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, at Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s 2ist Army 
Group Headquarters during this 
memorable battle of the forcing of 
the Rhine. 

"British soldiers wil be told how, 
along with our Canadian brothers 
and our valiant U. S. Allies, this 































































HODGES’ MEN AGAIN 

WITH THE U. 8S. 1ST ARMY, 
March 24 (UP)—Lt. Gen. Courtney 
H. Hodges’ troops across the Rhine 
advanced two and one-half miles 
during the night eastward from the 
southern tip of the bridgehead to 
within two miles of Bendorf. 

Other elements pushing eastward 
captured Rengsdorf, severing the 
Coblenz-Siegen highway, five miles 
northeast of Andernach. The 
bridgehead is now 33 miles long and 
ten miles deep. 

The ist Division drove ahead two 
miles northward and one mile and 
one-quarter eastward just south of 
Hennef cutting the Siegburg- 
Limburg railroad. Two small Ger- 
man counterattacks this morning 
with tanks were repulsed near 
five miles southeast of 





agaiust the Japanese by Adm 

Sir Bruce Fraser on the Melbourne 
radio yesterday. Admiral Fraser said 
that after the occupation of the Gil- 
bert Islands, the ers were 
taken to Tarawa and tied to cocoa- 


“=p. 

"They were left there up to four 

days,” he said, "and then confined 

in an enclosure. Twenty-two were 

beheaded or otherwise murdered for 
red to be a risal for 
rdment of the island by 

U. 8S. warships and aircraft.” 


CHUNGKING, March 24 (AP) 
—Chinese reports today alleged 
that several areas of Shanghai were 
crowded with crack 


Opera Star Alda Faces 
Trial For Petty Larceny 


NEW YORK, March 24 (AP)— 
Frances Alda, bejewelled prima 
donna of world opera houses for a 
quarter of a century, must accept 
the role of defendant in a 





defenses of the great 
a feared American lan X 
The British - owned rosvenor 


as head 


nese at Tarawa in 1942 was charged| B 


Yank Navy Forces 
Booked For Pacific 
After German Defeat 


WASHINGTON, March 24 (AP)_ 
Admiral Ernest J. declareq 
yesterday that the Navy won’t de. 
mobilize any of its forces when Ger. 
many falls because it plans to throw 
everything at Japan. 

He explained that "all naval forces 
are to prosecute the war 
in the Pacific. The Navy intends 
to shift to the Pacific all the nayaj 
power now devoted to the war in 
Europe and the Atlantic as soon 
as it may be. 

"This shift to the west will be 
made as expeditiously as possible so 
that the war in the Pacific may 
be brought to a successful concly. 
sion at the earliest possible date.” 

While the Army’s plan has not 
been announced in detail, the pro. 
gram generally seems to be this: 

Discharges should not be ex. 
pected by soldiers of the Army Sery. 
ice Forces nor the Forces. 

There will be some demobiliza- 
tion of combat troops, since the 
full_strength of the troops now de. 
ployed in Europe cannot, for geo- 
graphical reasons, be brought to 
bear on Japan. 

Furloughs will be granted to 
troops going through the United 
States en route to the Pacific. 

Partial Army demobilization will 
follow the previously agreed plan of 
"adjusted service rating.” 


Allies Press Burma 
Gains Near Meikfila 


ALLIED SOUTHEAST ASIA 
HEADQUARTERS, March 24 (AP) 
—Upward of 1,000 Japanese have 
been killed in the past 48 hours in 
bitter fighting around Meiktila in 
Burma, where pitched battles were 
breaking out today. 

Two hundred of the enemy were 
slain when tankmen destroyed a 


ving|t0ad block midway between Thazi 


and Meiktila. Another block was 
smashed on the Meiktila-Wundwin 
road with heavy casualties to the 
Japanese. An armored column 
which captured Wundwin killed 190 
of the garrison of 200. 

The Japanese renewed their at- 
tack on the air strip but were beaten 
off with heavy losses. At the same 
time, ground forces supporting Al- 
lied tank operations around Meiktila 
were steadily enlarging the perime- 
ter of their holdings. 

The British 36th Division com- 
pleted the occupation of Shillong, 
it was announced, after a thrust 
from Mogok and continued to push 
to the southeast. The Chinese were 
making steady progress from their 
Hsipaw base. 

A number of disorganized 
stragglers east and south of Manda- 
lay were being systematically liqui- 
dated. Evidence of demoralization 
among the trapped Japanese forces 
in the Meiktila-Myingyan-Manda- 
lay pocket was mounting and the 
central command was obviously lost. 

Myingyan was completely cleared 
of the enemy and Japanese forces 
were further compressed eastward. 


Jap Industry Faces 
Fire Bomb Scourge 


WASHINGTON, March 24 (AP) 
—The incendiary attack on Tokyo 
carried out by Super Fortresses 
on March 9 knocked out at least 
20 percent of the city’s industrial 
production for three months and 
at least five percent for a full year, 
rig. Gen. Lauris Norstad told 4 
press conference yesterday. 

Fire attacks are being made on 
Japanese cities, the Chief of Staff 
of the 20th Air Force disclosed, be- 
cause it is impossible to bomb their 
many aon war industries = 

in-point accuracy. Tokyo alone, 
he. — has an 45,000 "home 

lustry” war plants. 

The mission of the 20th Air Force, 
he explained, was to reduce Japa- 
nese uction "by any means 
and at “incendiary attacks are 
an-economical method of destroy- 
ing small industries.” On the March 
9 attack on Tokyo, an_ estimate 
3,000 war lants and_ between 
200,000 and 000 buildings be 
destroyed, lea some 1,200,000 
faetory workers homeless. Poy. 
five large factories were destroy 
and 36 others damaged. - 

Since operations began on Ju " 
5, 170 Super Forts have been lost, 

of them in combat, Gene 
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WET YOUR @CALL A WATER 
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COMB IT!’ 
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t LOST MY BRAND 
NEW MEERSCHAUM, 
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THANK YOU/ 
I'M JUST 
ETCHING TO 
BECOME 
FAMOUS! 
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EGAD! T CAN'T IMAGINE 
WHAT HAPPENED TO 
THAT MANUSCRIPT I 
Y— COMPOSED FOR. THE 
MONIES / 
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SOMEWHERE ++ DID VOU 








J IVE MISPLACED THE SCENARIO 
OF MY NEW MOVIE “HOOPALONG 
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\OPPLE"~~ A COWBOY DRAMA, 
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You'd LIKE IT, 


MY LADS <~ 
INTHE FIRST ' 
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GDIEVER CEASING TO FIRE AT 
HOOPALONG SAVED NELL 


THE BLOODTHIRSTY INDIANS, 
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NO, I DIDN'T SEE YOUR PLAY. (UM! TLL 











UNCLE AMOS ~~L ASK 
COULDN'T FORGET YOUR 
ANY SUCH STUFF AUNT , 
AS THATS (MARTHA! 
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LITERATURE ¢? L TURNED (TIN ON 
THE WASTE PAPER DRIVE / 
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OH, BOY, 
ALL THAT WORK 
MADE ME AWFULLY 


















LIE DOWN THERE 


( BEAT IT! I WANT TO 
é AND TAKE A NAP 








(Courtesy of King Features Syndicate, distributed thru CNS.) 
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COME,CHILDREN, |! 
TAKE YOU SHOPPING .« 
. WITH ME,SO DaDpDy ) 
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ALL RIGHT, DRAGON LADY, 
EITHER SHOOT OR 
EXPLAIN ALL THis / 




















THE YELLOW~ \X DID YOU EXPECT ME-ToO ACT 
HAIRED TERRY \ LIKE THE KID YOU USED To KNowz 
HAS BECOME QUITE \ PAT RYAN TRUSTED YOU WHEN 
MARTIAL WITH | YOUR CHINESE GUERRILLAS 
THE ACQUISITION / FILTERED INTO INDO-CHINA AND 
OF BARS AND _/ BUILT THE AIRSTRIP ON WHICH WE 
WINGS £ LANDED RADIO EQUIPMENT... 





























WHO WOULDN'T BEZ... 
WHEN HU SHEE SAID 
SHE WANTED TO ASK 
ME SOMETHING I 
FOLLOWED HER AS 
AN OLD FRIEND... 


THE YOUNG ‘ea 
WARRIOR 1S 


BUT WE ARE YOUR 
OLD FRIENDS... THAT 
Is WHY WE SELECTED 
YOU TO QUESTION AS | 
TO THE INTENTIONS 

OF YOUR EXCELLENT 
COMMANDER RYAN ! 


y 
THE-NEXT THING I KNOW 
YOU SLICKER ME INTO 
COMING TO-THIS PLACE 
AND GRILL ME AS IF T 
WERE AN ENEMY ! 





































Si NOW I SEE THE POINT! 
IN THE OLD DAYS THE DRAGON 
LADY RAN THE SHOW...NOW 

YOU'RE ANGRY BECAUSE PAT 
RYAN IS THE BOSS... BACKED 
uP BY THE UNITED STATES ! 


YOU LIKE...YOU 
WILL ASSURE 
OUR SAFE RETURN 
TO OUR OWN 

TERRITORY ! 





MISERABLE, YELLOW: 
HAIRED TERRY... 

























(Courtesy Chi. Trib. New York News Syndicate,Inc.,: Distributed Thru CNS) 









W NONE OF YOUR FRIENDS 











ATWO MERE games! 










HOWEVER, YOU WILL 
SERVE AS INSURANCE 
THAT PATRICK RYAN 
WILL NOT ABANDON 
THE DRAGON LADYS 
PEOPLE TO THE JAPS! B 









WOMEN 2...I OFTEN 
WONDER IF YOU'RE 
NOT SOMETHING A 
y FRANKENSTEIN 
& DREAMED uP! 


NEED KNOW THAT YOU 
WERE LURED AWAY BY 
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